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INTRODUCTION 


T is a joy to discover a preacher, a man who 
I loves preaching and gives himself to it, and 

makes it a divine art. 

Not that good preachers are rare. There never 
were so many before, so many who regarded 
preaching as the supreme task. 

It is true, however, that the great prophetic 
voices are few. And they are few in all the higher 
realms of thought, the creative minds who give 
tone to an age, to whom men look up as masters. 

And yet there is a wide-spread expectancy of 
some better thing to come. The depths of life 
have been broken up. Men face the real problems 
of life when the elemental forces are laid bare. A 
real man cannot be a pleasant voice when men 
about him are fighting for life, for faith in the 
moral order of the world, for a God who suffers 
and struggles with man, who proves the victory 
of the sacrificial life. An increasing number of 
poets are interpreting the life of the age, helping 
men to read their own souls, harbingers surely of 
a new era of song. And the pulpit is bound to feel 
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the awakened idealism and become a still larger 
force in the higher life of the race. 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, the author of the 
present sermons, is a man of his age. He knows 
its life, he speaks its language, he ministers to its 
need. He has proper reverence for the past and 
supreme regard for truth, but his virtue is timeli- 
ness. It is not the superficial timeliness that marks 
so many preachers as sensational or sentimental, 
but the timeliness of the timeless Gospel spoken 
level to the needs and understandings of men to- 
day. 

This is a volume of good sermons such as 
every church needs, an example to young ministers 
of worthy preaching. I hope the volume may 
be widely read. It does’ not deal with doubt- 
ful questions. They could not be classified 
under any particular school of thought. They 
have the tone of the servant more than the prophet. 
They exalt Christ and the Christian life. They 
are the sermons of a teaching minister : they make 
for strong, fruitful lives and a nobly efficient 
church. 

Dr. Jones’ sermons are Scriptural, showing 
free and rational interpretation of Bible facts and 
truth; they are pictorial, illustrating truths from 
many fields, especially through common experi- 
ence and the best modern poetry; and the style is 
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free from any bookishness; pure and varied and 
personal. 

The City Temple, London, found a worthy suc- 
cessor to Joseph Parker and R. J. Campbell in a 
small western city. “ Ornamented Orthodoxy ” 
is proof of the vitality of the pulpit, and prophecy 
of better days. 

ARTHUR S. Hoyt. 
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I 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 
“Our lamps are going out.”—Maithew 25:8. 


T is the most dramatic moment in Jesus’ most 
dramatic parable. The occasion is a wed- 
ding after the custom of the Palestinian 

country. Ten maidens take their lamps and go 
to the bridegroom’s home where they wait his 
coming with his bride. Five of the maidens ex- 
amined their lamps and filled them freshly with 
oil for the great event. The others neglected to 
replenish the oil. Yet so far as eye could see the 
ten maidens were alike happy, buoyant, and ready 
to welcome the bridegroom when he should ap- 
pear. The hours pass and the wedding party tar- 
ries; the ten maidens become drowsy and all fall 
sound asleep. Lo! at the midnight hour there is 
a great cry, “ Behold the bridegroom cometh. Go 
ye forth to meet him.’”’ The maidens awake with 
a start and there is confusion and excitement, the 
lamps of the five burn brightly but the lamps of 
the others burn dim and cast a yellowish glow 
that gradually dies down. 

The wedding party is approaching and the five 
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foolish young women, greatly perturbed, turn to 
their companions in embarrassed request, “ Give 
us of your oil. Our lamps are going out.” But the 
wise answer, “ Not so, lest there be not enough for 
us all. Go to those who sell and buy for your- 
selves.” Then the five wise maidens lift their 
lamps and run swiftly to meet the procession and 
escort the bridegroom and his bride to the home 
where the wedding festivities are to follow. 
While the foolish maidens are hurriedly seeking 
a place to buy oil the bridegroom and his bride 
enter the house and they that were ready with 
him, and the door is shut. 


“ Have we not heard the Bridegroom is so sweet? 
Oh, let us in, though late, to kiss his feet! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


I 


What is the symbolism of the oil and the lamps? 
A study of the Old Testament, rich as it is with 
symbols and types and shadows, illuminates much 
of the New. There the oil represents the Divine 
enduement that came upon all those approved of 
God and appointed to do His work in the world. 
The priests of the old Jewish faith for example, 
were set apart with unction by holy oil. The 
one hundred and thirty-third Psalm affirms that 
“the dwelling of brethren together in unity is 
like the precious oil upon the head, that ran down 
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upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard.” The king 
of Israel is referred to on the pages of the Old 
Testament as “the Lord’s anointed.” This sym- 
bolism is still further enriched by the prophet 
Zechariah. In his vision he beheld two olive trees 
upon the right side of a candlestick and the two 
golden spouts that emptied golden oil. These 
represented the two anointed ones that stand by 
the Lord of the whole earth. And the interpreta- 
tion of the dream as a whole is in the thrilling 
sentence, “ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.” The name 
Christ means “the anointed one.” He was the 
anointed of God, whose possession of the Holy 
Spirit was without measure. Thus the oil in the 
lamps in this parable, as elsewhere in the Holy 
. Scriptures, represents the Divine Spirit in man; 
and the lamps human beings who, when filled 
with the Spirit of God, are as lights in the world. 
Thus John the Baptist is spoken of by Jesus as 
“the lamp that burneth and shineth.” The light 
that failed is the flickering and fading spirit of 
God in the lives of men and women. 

A dying lamp is a singularly eloquent symbol. 
As a lad I once watched curiously a dying flame. 
I was alone in the room and there was no other 
lamp available. The oil was all but consumed; 
the wick began to throw off a yellowish ray; the 
flame grew weaker and weaker, fluttered feebly 
and went out, leaving a dull red line along the top 
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of the wick. Then particle by particle the red 
died out on the wick, the last spark expired, and 
thick darkness settled all around. I recall with 
what boyish imagination I looked upon that fad- 
ing light. I fancied it was a human being whose 
life was slowly flickering. I personalized that 
lamp, the failing oil and the flickering flame, until 
it actually seemed that I was by the side of a 
death-bed witnessing the passing of a soul; lo! 
the shortening breath, the feeble pulse, the flutter- 
ing spark of vitality, then darkness and the end. 


“ Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill; 
Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


II 


“Our lamps are going out.” Observe the 
gradual failing of the flames. The Revised Ver- 
sion here follows accurately the text and trans- 
lates the verb “going out” instead of “ gone 
out” as in the King James Version. Just as the 
light of a lamp goes out gradually if left to burn 
till the wick has exhausted the supply of oil, so. 
is oftenest the manner of man’s spiritual de- 
cline. Men and women as they fall away from 
God do not usually experience a sharp and inci- 
sive break. The author of the first Psalm traces 
the steps in degeneration. Thus first a man walks 
with the ungodly, then stands in the way of sin- 
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ners and finally sits with the scornful. Swimmers 
in the seas of temptation are disposed to wade in 
rather than plunge head first into the depths. Fall- 
ing away from God is a dimming process. Spirit- 
ual night comes on slowly but surely like the dy-' 
ing of day at the twilight hour. 


“Now fades the glittering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 


Like the dying of the lamp’s light, it is a grad- 
ual failing of spiritual powers, spiritual appetites, 
and spiritual discernments. Men who have been 
religious and once regular attendants at the 
House of God, but who never now darken a 
church door, did not acquire their present attitude 
in a day, a month, or a year. They became care- 
less in their Christian conduct and absented them- 
selves from the services: first the mid-week serv- 
ice, then the Sunday evening service, and last of 
all the morning worship service. They ceased to 
read the Scriptures; they ceased to pray, and to 
trouble their consciences about questions of right 
or wrong save those departures from standards of 
living that would condemn them instantly in the 
sight of any God-fearing community. Their lamps 
went out gradually, went out because there was 
nothing to replenish the dry wick of their souls. 
Others still use the forms of Christianity and keep 
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up a semblance of religious duties, but their lamps 
are burning low, and when confronted by a sudden 
crisis fall back upon slender spiritual resources, 
or awake to discover ‘they have no reserve supply 
and must needs confess, ‘Our lamps are going 
out.” 


“Not light had we; for that we do repent; 
And learning that, the Bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


III 


The light that failed was the result of neglect 
and carelessness. The five maidens did not inten- 
tionally carry their lamps unsupplied with oil to 
that wedding feast, they did not purposely plan 
to borrow from those who had remembered to 
replenish their supply of oil; they merely failed 
to think about the oil at all. They were thinking 
about other things; they had their coterie of 
friends, their amusements, their recreations, their 
household duties, and they neglected to supply the 
oil. They simply picked up the lamps as they 
were, assumed that they were all right, and 
tripped gaily off with their companions, quite 
unconscious of their woeful neglect. The foolish 
virgins were shut out from the wedding feast by 
an act of omission. It was not what they did 
that kept them out, but what they failed to do. 
The midnight cry found the foolish girls unpre-_ 
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pared; their lights failed and the crisis was upon 
them before they realized their need. Their 
plight illustrates in a never-to-be-forgotten way 
the experiences of thousands who fail to make 
provision for the spiritual, who crowd God out of 
their lives, or give Him so small a portion of their 
mind and heart that He cannot have His way with 
His child. O, it is an old story; and yet it is 
tragically new every day for some man or woman. 

I have in mind a man who despite every oppor- 
tunity for the culture of his soul, failed to provide 
for the deeper things of life. He was nominally 
a member of the church, but his life was never 
wholly surrendered to the claims of Christ; his 
prayer life was seldom exercised, hence anemic. 
The Sunday papers and the popular novels re- 
placed his reading of the Scriptures; he never knew 
the joy of fellowship in a single sacrificial gift 
for the furtherance of the Gospel either at home 
or abroad. He never trusted God in the deeper 
sense or had first hand communion with spiritual 
associates, simply because he chose his companions 
from the light and frivolous and worldly-minded. 
Thus this man lived week after week and month 
after month, and then suddenly without warning 
stroke upon stroke fell upon him. He was com- 
pelled to pass through the deep waters of a bitter 
disappointment, and to meet a temptation terrible 
in its power. He failed to withstand it, he went 
down beneath it in woeful wreck. And he failed 
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so signally because he was a stranger to things 
spiritual, he had no deep wells to draw from, 
no spiritual resources, his lamp was going out be- 
fore he was aware of calamity’s approach. Like 
Samson, “ he knew not that Jehovah was departed 
from him.” 

“No light! so late! and dark and chill the night. 


Oh, let us in, that we may find the light! 
Oh, no, too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


IV 


In the parable the five foolish maidens realizing 
their predicament, turn instinctively to their wise 
companions for oil, and they are refused lest there 
be not enough for all. This refusal of the wise 
virgins has been criticized as a selfish act. The 
criticism is not justified if the symbolism of the 
oil be recalled. It is possible to pour oil from one 
lamp into another; it is not possible to transfer the 
spiritual graces that have been achieved only 
through years of discipline to the character of 
those who are not prepared to receive it and could 
not use it even if given. But while no one can 
supply the spirit save God Himself, it is possible 
for men and women who have spiritual power to 
revive the failing light in the lives of others. 

Norman Duncan wrote many tales of the great 
frozen North and the intrepid Newfoundland fish- 
ermen who risk their lives every time they go out 
upon the great waters. In one of his thrilling 
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stories a crew of fishermen, brave, rugged crea- 
tures, and simple of heart withal, were caught in 
the midst of a terrible storm and washed up on 
the shores of a little island. The cold was in- 
tense and Death blew his icy breath into their 
weather-beaten faces. The all-important matter 
was a fire and in a little cove on the island, some- 
what protected from the fury of the gale, they 
collected the pieces of wood that meant the sav- 
ing of their lives. Then to the dismay of the 
men it was discovered that the plentiful supply of 
matches with which they started out was either 
water soaked or lost entirely. Carefully each man 
searched his pockets, but just when hope was 
failing the middle-aged member of the party found 
half of a perfectly good match, dry but broken. 
The spirits of the company rose at once. “Go on 
and light it,” his comrades said. But he looked at 
the precious piece of wood and answered, “ No, I 
simply can’t do it. It’s the only one we have and 
it’s a stub at that. The life of every one here de- 
pends upon this match. My fingers are too 
shaky.” He handed the match to one of the 
younger men, a vigorous, husky, young fisherman. 
The young man took it, and set about lighting the 
fire with a great show of confidence but just as 
he was on the point of striking the match he hesi- 
tated. ‘“‘ Men,” he confessed, “I can’t do it. I’m 
afraid to do it. What if it goes out?” And that 
big husky youth was trembling from head to foot, 
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not from cold but from the responsibility of strik- 
a match. Then it came about that the oldest man 
in the company agreed to light the fire. He pre- 
pared carefully. He got on his knees beside the 
fagots; he bent nearly double; he instructed the 
men to stand close about him; and as he struck 
the match they almost held their breaths. A tiny 
flame resulted. The old man shielded it in his 
gnarled but steady hands, while the rest of the 
castaways encircled him compactly. The flame 
grew, and lo! it caught the shavings, then the 
fagots, and soon the pile of driftwood was burn- 
ing crisply. The men were saved! 


“O Light that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to Thee. 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer be.” 
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II 


WHAT IS WORLDLINESS? 


“Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world. If any man love the world the love 
of the Father is not in him.”—I John 2:15. 


HAT is worldliness? Who is a world- 
ling? The word “world” is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Holy Scriptures 

and the meaning is not everywhere the same. For 
instance, James says that “the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God.” John solemnly ad- 
monishes us not to love the world. Over against 
these two Scriptural statements is the great af- 
firmation that “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son” to redeem it. Ob- 
viously the word “ world” is used in two differ- 
ent senses in these three citations. In truth, the 
word “ world ” is used in a four-fold sense by the 
Apostle John; as follows, 1. In the sense of the 
creation or universe, as in the words, “ Thou lov- 
est me before the foundation of the world.” 2. 
To denote the earth locally whose soil Jesus trod 
in Palestinian hills and valleys, as in the verse, 
“T am no more in the world, but these are in the 
world.” 3. To designate all humanity, men and 
23 
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women everywhere, quite apart from their habits 
or characters, as in the memorable verse, “‘ God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have eternal life.” 4. To denote the 
forces of evil, the foes of spirituality, the world 
of men and women alienated from God either 
from choice or ignorance, the world of sensual 
gratification, the world of plotting and scheming, 
of vice and debauchery, the world of sense and 
sound, the world of Epicurus; “ Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die.” This is the 
world that James said is at enmity with God. This 
is the world Paul had in mind when he wrote, 
“ Be not conformed to this world, but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind that ye 
may prove what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God.” This is the world that John 
solemnly warns us against in those palpitating 
words, “Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him. For all that 
is in the world, the lust of the flesh and the lust 
of the eyes and the vainglory of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. And the world pass- 
eth away, and the lust thereof; but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever.” 

% The popular conception of worldliness is too 
narrow and is concerned with things rather than 
spirit, with surface rather than fundamentals. 
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After listening to some sermons and reading some 
books it might be inferred that worldliness is in- 
dulgence in popular amusements, specifically danc- 
ing, card playing, and theatre going. It is not 
surprising that the idea of worldliness in the minds 
of many people is identified with these popular 
forms of pleasure. One would like to believe that 
every well-informed and fair-minded person is 
fully aware of the evil tendencies of such indul- 
gences and the shipwreck of character which so 
often results. 

Take the matter of card playing. Granting 
freely that this amusement in itself and of itself 
is not wicked, is there not something almost un- 
canny in the kinship of a deck of cards with the 
gambling vice? Quite apart from the lower 
forms of gambling, how demoralizing is the 
spirit of covetousness often generated from the 
rivalries of the typical bridge party. Even at its 
best card playing is not the most intelligent 
pastime in the world. 

There is the peril of the theatre. The hurt of 
indiscriminate attendance at the theatre is so pal- 
pably obvious as to need no extended comment. 
The essential nature of dramatic art is not at all 
irreligious, but the stage has become in so many 
instances vicious and depraved, loose morality is 
so often haloed with respectability, the love 
theories between men and women that are so 
often seen in the playhouses would if adopted 
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generally reduce the social world to the anarchy of 
unrestrained passion. Even the moving pictures 
are many times a menace because of the sort of 
life they portray. In Cleveland, Ohio, more than 
a thousand school children of various grades were 
asked to tell why they liked to go to the movies. 
A boy in the third grade wrote, “I go to the 
show about once a month. I would like to go once 
a week. When you go to the show you see men 
robbing houses and you learn to rob houses and 
people.’ A girl in the fifth grade wrote, “ The 
pictures I like to see are the love pictures where 
the girl has to run away without her father and 
mother knowing it.” 

Consider intelligently the social dance. Quite 
apart from the question of whether it may not 
sometimes be harmless, it is unquestionably true 
that those who come to love the dance find them- 
selves in the way of a perilous drift. There is a 
lure in the dance, a most subtle influence to evil. 
Moreover, the modern dance wields a peculiar 
fascination over old as well as young. Who does 
not know men and women today, grown men and 
women, heads of households who have entrusted 
to their training immortal souls, so obsessed 
with the dance that they squander time, money, 
and influence upon the mastery of the latest 
step. 

These are facts that cannot be disputed. Little 
wonder that worldliness has so often been confined 
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to popular amusements. Nevertheless, worldli- 
ness is not merely indulgence in dancing, card 
playing, and theatre going. There are people who 
do not know one card from another, who never 
danced even a Virginia reel, who never saw Jo- 
seph Jefferson in “Rip Van Winkle,” who are 
worldly-minded and in love with the things of the 
world. 

Worldliness does not consist solely in doing cer- 
tain things or being in certain places. That is to 
say, certain acts of themselves may or may not 
indicate worldliness. A man or woman may be 
in the most worldly atmosphere and yet not feel 
at home there, inwardly revolting against the 
place and impatient to get away. Or one may be 
in a thoroughly spiritual atmosphere, in a church 
service with the hymns of the Christian faith 
sounding in his ears, and yet not be of the place 
and spirit, and inwardly hostile to the atmos- 
phere and far away in mind and spirit. 
Worldliness is an attitude and a view of life. 
Worldliness is a state of the mind. It consists 
in loving the present world, the world of pleasure, 


- the world of gratification, the world of temporal 


honours and preferments, the world that one can 
see and feel and touch and hear; and loving it 
better than anything else. Worldliness is a view 
of the present that ignores both past and future; 
and it is a view that one may hold quite apart 
from environments, whether rich or poor, whether 
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learned or illiterate, whether in or outside the 
church. 

The attitude of men and women toward life is 
fundamental. The view of men and women to- 
ward the world, their inward attitude toward life, 
these determine their character. The late Pro- 
fessor William James quoted a statement from 
one of the sprightly essays of Mr. Gilbert Ches- 
terton in which the latter says in substance this, 
“When a prospective boarder presents himself 
to his landlady she will act wisely if she find out 
his view of the world rather than whether or not 
he has enough money in his pockets to pay his 
room rent. In the long run, whether or not he 
makes an ideal boarder depends upon his view 
of the world and the question as to whether he 
has any money is a secondary thing.” 

If worldliness is a view of life that builds only 
for the now and is engrossed with the things that 
are temporal, whoever holds such a view is a 
worldling. There are different types of world- 
lings. The Old Testament tells the story of a 
worldling of the grosser kind, a flashing, brilliant, 
thoroughly unscrupulous character whose name 
was Absalom. He was fascinating and hand- 
some as an Apollo. His personality was win- 
some and he knew how to use his scintillating 
graces for the most selfish goals. Absalom’s am- 
bitions were worldly to the core. There was not 
in him even a faint trace of David’s devotion to 
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God, Abraham’s faith, of -Joseph’s rectitude, of 
Samuel’s unimpeachable patriotism. Absalom was 
for Absalom first, last, and always. He betrayed 
his father, he deceived the people, he planned and 
schemed for power. The world, the flesh, and 
the devil were his boon companions, and his life 
went out midst disaster and darkness. 

Quite different from Absalom, yet still a world- 
ling, is a character in the New Testament. Luke 
outlines in brief his biography, but does not tell 
his name. Some one has said that this character 
shouid be called “The Man who Miscalculated.”’ 
He was a man who had many barns and great pos- 
sessions. His crops were abundant and his gran- 
aries could not contain the increase. So he re- 
solved to build greater barns and he said to his 
soul, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years. Eat, drink, and be merry.” This 
man was not vicious. He was not of the devilish 
type of Absalom. There is no intimation that he 
made his money by dishonourable means, or that 
his domestic life was other than correct. But he 
was a worldling. He thought he could thrive 
without feeding his soul. He provided for every- 
thing except his spiritual nature. His provisions 
went no farther than the Now and the Here. He 
builded for the present; and poverty stricken of 
spiritual resources, was suddenly and unexpectedly 
summoned into the presence of his Maker. 

«, There are worldlings in the churches. The 
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formal religionists of Jesus’ day described in His 
Sermon on the Mount, were worldlings of a dan- 
gerous kind. They belonged to the Jewish 
church; in fact were leaders in the established or- 
der. Yet they were unspiritual and of the earth 
earthy. They loved to display in public places 
their religiosity, to boast of their almsgiving, and 
to pray on conspicuous street corners to be seen 
of men. “ Verily,’’ said Jesus, “they have their 
reward.” The love of applause and the observ- 
ance of the populace was sweeter to them than 
God’s approval. Jesus called those worldly 
churchmen “ hypocrites,’ and denounced them 
roundly. 

Worldlings sometimes get into the pulpit. A 
preacher of the Gospel who finds his greatest pleas- 
ure in popular acclaim and does his work to be 
seen of men, is a worldling of the type that does 
harm beyond even that of the more vicious sort 
because of his misuse of sacred places and offices. 
It happened once that a minister was engaged in 
holding evangelistic services, and he became very 
much discouraged. In truth, he was on the point 
of abandoning the services and returning home. 
The pastor of the church at first could not under- 
stand the reason for his brother-preacher’s dis- 
couragement; but he beheld a great light when 
the evangelist explained that he could not preach 
unless the people praised his sermons, that he 
would be compelled to close the meeting unless 
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the people spoke favourably of his work. Per- 
haps his auditors were cold and unresponsive, but 
such a spirit partakes more of a petulant prima 
donna than of a minister of Jesus Christ. 

There was another minister who went West to 
visit a city with the view of locating as pastor 
of a church. No one met him at the railway 
station and he became so disgruntled that he 
boarded the next train, returned to his home, gave 
up the ministry, and went into commercial pur- 
suits. Of course the man should have been met 
and shown proper courtesy; but such a minister 
has not learned with Paul “ how to be abased,” 
though he may have known “how to abound.” 
Experiences of this kind tend to show the vain- 
glory to which even the best of men are sub- 
jected. Who of us is safe? Who of us has cause 
for pride? 

Worldliness then to sum up our findings, is a 
state of mind rather than the doing of certain 
things. Character cannot be rightfully judged by 
single or isolated deeds, either good or evil. It 
is the trend of one’s life that determines destiny. 
Men and women who are engrossed by material 
things, whose treasures are principally the tangible 
kind, however punctilious their formal religion, 
are worldly. And the men and women who, de- 
spite manifold mistakes, still reckon with God 
and take seriously the teachings of Jesus, these 
are spiritual. 
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An eminent modern New Testament scholar 
writing of the freedom of Jesus Christ from the 
least vestige of worldliness, declares, “to Jesus 
God was all and the world quite nothing.” That 
is a fine epigram; but one is reminded of the limi- 
tations of proverbial expressions as neatly phrased 
by a French wit: ‘‘ No general assertion is wholly 
true, not even this one.” Might not our Lord’s 
attitude toward God and man be partially sum- 
marized in such a sentence as this, “‘ To Jesus God 
was the heavenly Father and more; the world was 
just the world and no more.” 


“O Jesus Christ, grow Thou in me, 
And all things else recede; 
My heart be daily nearer Thee; 
From sin be daily freed. 


“Make this poor self grow less and less; 
Be Thou my life and aim; 
O make me daily through Thy grace 
More meet to bear Thy name.” 


III 


THREE GREAT VERBS OF THE GOSPEL 


“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.”—Matthew 11: 28. 

“And behold, I send forth the promise of my 
Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city, until ye be 
clothed with power from on high.”—Luke 24: 49. 

“ And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to the whole creation.” 

—Mark 16:15. 


HESE familiar passages of Scripture con- 
tain what I believe to be the three great 
verbs of the Gospel. It is an interesting 

fact that a single word may embody the very gist 
of a proposition or a doctrine. Sometimes these 
significant terms are called “keywords,” and the - 
phrase is apt, for they unlock treasure chambers 
and open doors to rich discoveries. Certain por- 
tions of the New Testament are characterized by 
the use of a word or words peculiar to the writer. 
Thus in the Gospel of John the words “ love,”’ 
“life,” and “light,” are used with much felicity 
and freighted with new meanings. The keyword 
of Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians is that of 
“unity,” while that of the little epistle of Jude is 
“keep” or “kept.” 

The study of the parts of speech is of itself 
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fascinating, particularly the verb. Verbs are the 
‘very life blood of language since they describe ac- 
tion either being or stated. Charles Dickens 
created a character who attempted to converse 
without using verbs. The result is amusing and 
the speech perforce meagre and incoherent. Ac- 
cording to one spiritual teacher the three great 
-verbs of life are “to know, to do, and to be.” 
That is well summarized, and it is profitable to 
remember that Jesus taught that in order to know 
ithe doctrine of God we have but to do His will 
and in doing His will we come to be like Him, our 
Lord and Saviour. These observations introduce 
us to a study of the three great verbs of the Chris- 
tian life. The first of these is 


SAAT 4 


Six hundred and forty-two times the word 
“come” occurs in the Holy Scriptures. But the 
use of the word which interests us especially is 
Christ’s “come,” and the most precious of all the 
verses in which Jesus’ “come” is found is that 
recorded by Matthew: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” ‘Come’’—this was Jesus’ word to 
His disciples, calling them away from their activi- 
ties to Him and a new life. ‘“ Come ”—this was 
His word to John and James, to Peter and An- 
drew, calling them away from their boats and nets 
to become fishers of men. “ Come”—this was 
His word to Matthew Levi sitting at the seat of 
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custom. “Come ’”—this was His word to Zac- 
cheus the publican, to the rich young ruler, to 
every one of the Twelve disciples, to the Seventy, 
and on the great day of Pentecost and ever since 
His word to all humanity is, “Come unto me.” 
“Come ”’—this is the initial act, the first ap- 
proach to a life companionship with the Saviour. 
The process of this coming is usually spoken of 
as ‘conversion,’ sometimes and inaccurately as 
“joining the church.” The process of this com- 
ing as recorded in the book of Acts, indicated in 
the Gospels, and alluded to in the epistles, is by 
way of faith and penitence, and by confession in 
word of mouth, and by baptism. This experience 
of coming to Christ is epochal in the lives of men 
and women, and few there are who can ever for- 
get the day and hour that they responded to the 
Gospel invitation. The manner of the coming may 
differ, but the experience is one and the same. 
Some there are who came in the simplicity and 
quiet of a rural church; some amid the enthusiasm 
and deeply stirred emotions of a great revival. 
Some came as little children unacquainted with 
sin; some from the depths of despair, having paid 
the sure wages of sin. Some came in the full 
splendour of young manhood and young woman- 
hood; and some—but not many—in the twilight 
years and bent with the burden of old age. Some 
of us can never forget the hymns of invitation 
that were sung when we came to Christ: “ Just 
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as I am without one plea,” or “ Jesus, I my cross 
have taken,” or “He leadeth me, O blessed 
thought.” To a multitude the melting service in 
which they came to Christ, the sermon, the hymns, 
the warm hand-clasps of congratulation, is a vivid 
and precious memory. 

In a church at Copenhagen stands the famous 
statue by Thorwaldsen, picturing in marble the 
world’s Saviour in the very act of extending the 
invitation, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” A 
great scholar came from afar to see this statue 
and surveyed it critically. What he saw did not 
seem to satisfy him. A little child noticing his 
disappointed face made bold to address him. 
“You must go close to it, sir. You must kneel 
down and look up into the face.” The stranger 
followed the advice of the child, and kneeling was 
rewarded by a view of the sculptured face of the 
Christ so melting in tenderness that it greatly 
touched his heart. “Except ye turn and become 
as little children,” said Jesus, ‘‘ ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” ‘Come ”— 
this is the first great verb of the Gospel. The in- 
vitation is from the Saviour Himself, and it is ex- 
tended to every one who has not yet made Him 
the Christ of their souls. 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“Come unto me, and rest; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my breast.’ 
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I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad; 

I found in Him a resting place, 
And He has made me glad.” 


The second great verb of the Christian life is 


PARRY < 


Having called His disciples to Him, Jesus’ next 
word to them was to abide with Him, to tarry, 
to remain for a season at His side. First they 
were called to Him, secondly they were bidden to 
tarry with Him. And in the three years they tar- 
ried in the company of Jesus. He prepared them 
for their work. They were in training, so to 
speak. They were going to school to the Master 
of them all. The tarrying process is that of 
learning. “Come unto me,” said Jesus, “all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me.” The disciples tarried with Christ that they 
might learn of Him. One must of necessity be a 
learner before he can become a teacher. Before 
one can give out anything he has to be filled. Com- 
munion precedes communication. When the 
Twelve were called to Jesus that they might learn 
of Him, they were not remarkably promising 
teachers: they were empty but Jesus filled them; 
they were ignorant but He taught them; they were 
weak, He made them strong; they were wavering, 
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He made them stable. It is not enough to come 
in the great initial act of allegiance to Christ, but 
having come one must needs tarry and learn of 
Him. 

To read the Scriptures and to pray in private is 
to tarry with Him. To reflect upon the goodness 
of God, to meditate upon the teachings of Christ, 
to keep the silent hour and commune with the 
Father in the fellowship of prayer: that is tarry- 
ing with the Lord. After Jesus’ baptism in the 
river Jordan, in which He received the approval of 
the Father, He withdrew for forty days of medi- 
tation in the wilderness. After Saul’s conversion 
on the Damascus way a period elapsed when he 
disappeared from public life. He seems to have 
spent three years in Arabia meditating, reflecting, 
tarrying with his Lord. The potency of private 
devotions, even for brief periods, is exceedingly 
great. A few moments alone in one’s room, a 
quiet walk along an unfrequented road or through 
a wooded pasture, these may become to the spirit- 
ually-minded an oratory of the soul. 

Faithful attendance at church service is a proc- 
ess of tarrying full of possibilities. One of the 
purposes of congregational worship is the culture 
of the worshipful, the enrichment of the spiritual. 
The hymns of faith, the public prayer, the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper: these are all designed to conduct 
the worshipper to the very heart of God. To enter 
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into such a service with mind and heart accord- 
ing well is to tarry with the Lord. On the birth- 
day of the church, that memorable Pentecost in 
Jerusalem, three thousand came to Christ as Lord 
and Saviour, and then having come they tarried. 
The forty-second verse of the second chapter of 
Acts reads, “ And they continued steadfastly in 
the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the break- 
ing of bread and the prayers.” They continued; 
that is, they tarried. And this is important, for 
while they tarried they were learning; while they 
were learning they were in course of training for 
active Christian ministration. The church— the 
called together ”—closely resembles a school. The 
teaching function blends with the devotional in the 
ideal service of the House of God. Through tar- 
rying with the Lord comes power, power with 
God and man. Some there are who having come 
to Christ in the initial act of baptism, go no fur: 
ther; they do not care to tarry, they do not regard 
it as necessary; or if they tarry, it is but for a 
brief season, and then they disappear from the 
services in the House of God. 

Every age has had great need to tarry with the 
Lord, particularly our own age. We are not given 
to reflection, and we like much the clamour and 
confusion of the crowd. We may not exactly 
despise the cloister, but we certainly depreciate it. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose superior gifts of 
mind and wide acquaintance with men and books 
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might seem to excuse him from habitual attend- 
ance in the House of God, has left this significant 
statement, “I have a tender plant growing in the 
corner of my heart that needs to be watered at 
least once a week, and that tender plant is called 
‘reverence.’ I find nourishment for it in attend- 
ance on worship in the House of God.” 

“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” That is 
the first invitation of Jesus. The second is, 
“Tarry ye until ye be clothed with power from 
on high.” 


“ Sweet hour of prayer, sweet hour of prayer, 

That calls me from a world of care, 

And bids me at my Father’s throne 
Make all my wants and wishes known! 

In seasons of distress and grief 

My soul has often found relief, 

And oft escaped the tempter’s snare 
By thy return, sweet hour of prayer.” 


The third great verb of the Gospel is 
iis Gor 


To come to Jesus is not enough. To tarry with 
Him is not all. Having called His disciples to 
Him, they companied with Him for a season. 
Then Jesus sent them out. The Twelve were dis- 
ciples or learners before they were apostles or mis- 
sionaries. They were called to Him that they 
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might be trained of Him in order to be sent out 
by Him. He sent out the Twelve to teach the 
kingdom of God and to heal the sick. They went 
out two-and-two, teaching what they had learned 
_ of Him, blessing and doing good to all who would 
receive them. Jesus sent out the Seventy. He 
sent them out two-and-two before His face into 
every city and place whither He Himself was 
about to come. The calling of His disciples and 
their tarrying with Him was but preparatory for 
actual service in His name. The parting command 
of Jesus to His disciples and to all who became 
His disciples, is, ‘ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation.” 

It is an historic fact that the early church was 
slow to heed this command, “Go!” The mother 
church in Jerusalem was perfectly content to tarry 
and to tarry all the while. Its members had 
heeded the first great command, “Come.” They 
had obeyed the second, “Tarry.”’ But not the 
third, “Go.” That large body which composed 
the mother church was enraptured with worship 
and praise and fellowship one with another. For 
the larger part they were kind and benevolent, but 
they were not missionaries. They were singularly 
unmindful of the great world beyond Jerusalem 
into which they were commanded to go. So it 
came about that persecution of the Jerusalem 
church arose and its members, were scattered to 
the four winds. That persecution was a blessing 
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in disguise, for the members of the Jerusalem 
church were scattered abroad and went every- 
where preaching the Word. 

Many of our modern churches resemble the 
mother church in that we are loath to heed the 
command to “Go.” It is easy to make ourselves 
believe that church attendance is an end in itself. 
It is pleasant to think of church service as ex- 
pressly given to contribute to our comfort and 
entertainment. Beautiful singing, eloquent preach- 
ing, impressive rituals, and spacious edifices, have 
their uses. But when these are conceived as a goal 
in themselves, church attendance may become the 
quintessence of selfishness. Christians are called 
together in the church service in order that they 
may make disciples of the community, the state, 
the nation, the world. Followers of the Christ 
are to assemble each Lord’s day morning that they 
may know the will of God as manifested in His 
Son. The service is to put them in remembrance 
of Him and the communion of the Lord’s Supper 
is in particular so designed. Thus meditating on 
Him, they are made ashamed of their foolish 
pride and haughty spirit; they are to empty them- 
selves of worldliness, love of power or place; and 
to fill themselves with the spirit and the very 
mind of Christ. Thence from the House of God 
the worshippers are to go home, seeking to build 
their households after Christian ideals; to return 
to the realm of business, and there set up stand- 
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ards of the Christ; others to the realm of politics, 
and there express in law and spirit the ideals and 
- principles of the Christ. 

A church service that results only in pleasing 
the attendants, making them feel comfortable and 
satisfied, is a tragic failure and a travesty on the 
purpose of the church in the mind of its Founder. 
If one can sit week after week and listen to high 
ideals that he has not yet attained to, and which 
he never attempts to reach, then his sin of inac- 
tivity is greater than if he did not hear or listen 
at all to such exhortations and admonitions. 
There is an interesting account in one of our 
weekly journals of a minister who gave up the 
pastorate of a large city church and had become a 
very successful rancher out West. He gave as 
his reason for leaving the ministry not any loss 
of interest in religious work, but frankly explained 
that he found himself growing “ stale,” that he 
could no longer preach with fire and enthusiasm. 
“T found,” he said, “that after I had presented 
the teachings of Christ with all the enthusiasm 
and passion I could summon and with a genuine 
joy in the presentation, men and women would 
come around and congratulate me and tell me | 
~ had preached a great sermon. And then go home 
and live the same kind of lives they had been liv- 
ing before. Week after week, month after month, 
year after year, this thing continued. I brooded 
over it. It took the dash and brilliance and 
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strength out of my pulpit message, and I finally 
resigned; not because I wanted to, but because I 
had to. I could no longer conscientiously remain 
in the ministry with my congregation satisfied to 
compliment me and not take my ministry se- 
. riously.” 

In his profitable little volume entitled “ Prayer 
Changes Things,’ Mr. S. D. Gordon imagines a 
conversation between Christ and the angel Ga- 
briel, soon after the Ascension. Gabriel is asking 
Jesus what plans He has made to let all the world 
know how He lived and died and rose again. 
And the Master is supposed to reply, “I asked 
Peter and James and John, and some more of them ~ 
down there, just to go and make it the business 
of their lives to tell the others. And the others 
are to tell others, and the others yet others, and 
still others beyond, till the last man in the farther- 
est reach has heard the story, and has been caught, 
thrilled, and thralled by the power of it.” But 
Gabriel looks as if he could see difficulty in the 
Master’s plan, and he says, ‘“‘ Yes, Master, sup- 
pose after awhile Peter forgets. Suppose John 
loses his enthusiasm and simply doesn’t tell the 
others. Suppose their successors away down 
there in the twentieth century get so busy about 
things—some of them good things—church things 
maybe—suppose they get so busy that they do not 
tell the others? What then?’’ And back came 
that quiet voice of the Lord Jesus. He says, 
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“Gabriel, I haven’t made any other plans. I am 
counting on them.” 

“Come!” “Tarry!” “Go!” These are the 
three great verbs of the Gospel. They are in the 
imperative mood. “They are commands. They 
are to be obeyed by loyal disciples everywhere. 
Come to Christ! Tarry to learn of Him! Then 
go tell others of the Saviour of the world! 


“The Son of God goes forth to war 

A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar; 
Who follows in His train? 

Who best can drink His cup of woe 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears His cross below, 
He follows in His train.” 


IV 
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“Adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.”—Titus 2: Io. 


HE text is from the little book of Titus 
which, together with First and Second 
Timothy, form the Pastoral Epistles of the 

New Testament. These three letters are per- 
sonal, and are addressed to individuals instead of 
churches. They contain instruction respecting the 
duties of a pastor, hence their name. In propor- 
tion to their length, these letters are more con- 
cerned with church organization than any other 
portion of the New Testament. They abound in 
references to discipline and the conduct of Chris- 
tians generally. 

The Christianity of the Pastoral Epistles has 
been termed “ orthodox piety’ with ‘“‘ soundness 
in the faith” as the essential requirement. It is 
probably true that these letters are for the greater 
part more ecclesiastical than missionary. The 
mystic note is absent, as is also the strongly ethical 
of the twelfth chapter of Romans. A superficial 
reading of certain texts from Titus and Timothy 
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might lead one to conclude that a correct intellec- 
tual grasp of propositional doctrine was sufficient; 
but happily, there are other passages that counter- 
balance so narrow a conception of Christianity. A 
notable one is that selected for study here. 

Of the two characters, Timothy and Titus, the 
former is more familiar to Bible readers. There 
is no reference in Acts of the Apostles to Titus; 
there are an even half-dozen to Timothy. How- 
ever, the references to Titus in the epistles of 
Paul give us a fairly good portrait of a man who 
was eminent in the apostolic age, a co-worker and 
friend of the great apostle to the Gentiles. Titus 
accompanied Paul and Barnabas to the council at 
Jerusalem and was selected for a difficult and deli- 
cate mission to the church at Corinth. He was 
Paul’s associate in evangelizing the Island of 
Crete, and remained there to complete the work 
after his eminent co-worker had gone on to other 
fields. Again, in the second epistle to Timothy, 
it is recorded that Titus was sent to Dalmatia, and 
there, too, he found a difficult field. Titus has 
been called “the apostle to the Dalmatians ’’ who 
at the time of his work among them were little 
better than barbarians. In short, the references to 
Titus—while not many—are sufficient to picture 
him as a reliable and intrepid Christian leader, one 
whom Paul leaned upon and loved. 

With so interesting a background in mind, we 
are measurably prepared to consider a notable 
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clause from the epistle of Paul to Titus. The sec- 
ond chapter and tenth verse contains this notable 
phrase; to-wit, ‘‘ Adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things.” 

Observe the word “adorn.” It is a pleasing and 
familiar term. It means to beautify, to embellish, 
to grace, to ornament. The word is not uncom- 
mon in the Scriptures and it may be profitable to 
examine here two uses of the word in the New 
Testament. 

In the twenty-first chapter of Luke’s Gospel it is 
recorded that Jesus’ attention was called to the 
great Jewish temple, “how it was adorned with 
goodly stones and offerings.’ The glory and 
splendour of that great structure at Jerusalem 
was such as to impress and evoke comment from 
every passerby. It was so adorned as to attract 
and hold the interest of pilgrims the world over. 
Along its “ bright colonnades decked for the feast 
with glittering trophies’ annually the Jews, host 
upon host, walked and thrilled with pride. Archi- 
tecture is a noble art and “frozen music” is a 
colourful phrase by which to describe imposing 
edifices. What visitor to Washington can forget 
his first impression of the splendid adornment 
of the Congressional library building? What tour- 
ist to Rome is unmindful of the spell that was cast 
about him as he beheld for the first time the noble 
lines of St. Peter’s dome and later gazed with awe 
upon the vast and ornate interior? 
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The word “adorn” is applied not to architec- 
ture, but to womankind, in the twenty-first chap- 
ter of Revelation. There John describes the New 
Jerusalem coming “down out of heaven from 
God made ready as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band.” That is one of the loveliest figures in all 
the Holy Scriptures. No finer simile has ever been 
applied to the church triumphant than that. 
Though social customs vary, every nation adorns 
the bride, ornaments her, graces her in jewels and 
gown. Whether the bride be rich or poor, of high 
or humble degree, she comes to the marriage altar 
not without some kind of ornament. The phrase, 
“a bride adorned for her husband,” suggests a 
figure in white with a filmy veil and the scent of 
orange blossoms in her hair. And more, it sug- 
gests an adorning more beautiful than rich gown 
or costly jewel: the adorning of a pure and virtu- 
ous soul, the very acme of girlhood loveliness. 
On the whole, the word “adorn”’ is pleasant to 
the ear and captivating to the eye. It means to 
“beautify ” and the appeal of beauty is universal. 

Scrutinize the word “ doctrine.’ Literally it 
means “ teaching,” and is so rendered in numerous 
instances in the American Standard Version of 
the Holy Scriptures. In the New Testament 
wherever the word “doctrine” appears in the 
singular number it invariably refers to the teach- 
ing of the Christ; but in the plural to the false 
teachings of men or demons. In the forty-second 
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verse of Acts, the second chapter, we read, ‘‘ And 
they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and 
the prayers.” The significant words of this pas- 
sage are “continued” and “teaching.” Three 
thousand new converts were learning of Christ 
through the tutelage of the apostles, and they had 
gone to school to Christ. The fame of the School- 
master of Galilee fills the world today, and no 
wonder: He was and is the Supreme Teacher. 
Those who heard Him marvelled because He 
spoke with authority. There was a freshness and a 
beauty about His teaching which provoked even 
His critics to exclaim, “Never man so spake.” 
Learned Nicodemus appraised aright this wisest 
of men when in nocturnal conference with Him, 
he acknowledged, “‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God.” In truth, Jesus was 
more a teacher than a preacher; and the work of 
the missionary from apostolic days until now has 
been largely that of teaching, unfolding, expound- 
ing, and illustrating. The great Commission of 
Christ as rendered by Matthew contains the im- 
portant stipulation, “teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
These citations, though partial, challenge the popu- 
lar delusion that “it makes no difference what 
one believes, just so he is sincere.” 

“Adorn the doctrine.’ The audacity of this 
text is enough to make one gasp. What! Beau- 
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tify the Gospel of the Christ? Is such possible? 
Can men and women adorn the teachings of Jesus 
in His Sermon on the Mount, or beautify the 
parable of the prodigal son, or ornament the 
Lord’s Prayer, or grace the story of the good 
Samaritan, or garnish His conversation in the 
upper room when He said, “ A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another even as 
I have loved you, that ye also love one another.” 
Is it believable that any one can embellish the 
deathless words of Jesus: “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth will draw all men unto myself?” 
Yea, verily and these words of Jesus are death- 
less because men and women have _ embel- 
lished them in every generation since He incar- 
nated them by His death on Calvary. For only 
in proportion to the disciples’ beautification of the 
Master’s teaching does that teaching really live 
and become dynamic in the affairs of men. The 
only real “sound doctrine” is “adorned” doc- 
trine. Apart from a life that glows with Godli- 
ness, no mere mental concept of Christianity can 
fulfil the expectations Jesus has for His disciples. 
Christ in us is both our hope of glory and our 
hope of redeeming society. “Living epistles ” 
are better than the best certificates of character 
written on costly stationery. The world is toler- 
ably well acquainted with an intellectual Christian 
orthodoxy, regards it superciliously and discredits 
it accordingly, The world has yet to know a 
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Christianity beautified in thought and deed, bent 
on diffusing a spirit of love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, and self-control. Some day the world will 
see this and its redemption will follow. 

There is still another surprise in this text. 
Whom did Paul address when he spoke of adorn- 
ing the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things? 
Was he addressing some of the learned and aris- 
tocratic persons of Crete? Was this injunction 
to adorn the doctrine of God made to a little 
coterie of spiritual sages? Not at all! On the 
contrary this exhortation to ornament the teach- 
ings of Christ pertained to members of the low- 
liest order of society. It was addressed to slaves, 
to the poor, despised, servile class. The poor 
bondmen were thus assured by the greatest of the 
apostles that even in their humblest tasks it was 
possible for them to adorn the doctrine of the 
world’s Saviour. Christianity in its lowly begin- 
nings made inroads among the slaves as well as 
freeholders. There were saints in Cesar’s house- 
hold before there were saints on Cesar’s throne. 

In the days of slavery in America there were 
Christians among the bondmen who in their hum- 
ble services were so able to adorn the doctrine as to 
affect profoundly the lives of their masters. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe portrays in “Uncle Tom” a 
freed man in Christ of gracious and beautiful 
spirit. Easy-going, dissipated St. Clair is touched 
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by Uncle Tom’s sincerity and faith when the 
Christian slave made bold to address his master, 
saying, “ Mas’r allays been good to me. But 
there’s one that Mas’r isn’t good to. Mas’r isn’t 
good to himself.” To Simon Legree, a heartless 
bully, who exclaimed with an oath, “Tom, I own 
you body and soul,” the old man answered, “ My 
soul ain’t yours, Mas’r! You haven’t bought it— 
ye can’t buy it! It’s been bought and paid for 
by One that is able to keep it—no matter—no mat- 
ter—you can’t harm me.” 

Mrs. Stowe has abundant warrant for making 
her dusky hero so kind, honest, and good. There 
were thousands like him in the Southland before 
the war. The missionary in Naaman’s household 
was a little serving maid of the Israelitish race 
and faith. It is profitable for thought that ‘“ one 
consecrated, unselfish, smiling servant, pure of 
heart, may have a stronger pull for Christ than a 
half-dozen of our leading college professors or 
popular preachers.”’ 

In the home of the affluent as well as the poor 
-it is possible to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. In places of prominence 
and high office devout followers of the Christ 
have not ceased in loyalty to “the Master of all 
good workmen.” Among the distinguished per- 
sonages who have graced the Supreme Court of 
the United States was Judge Jeremiah Black, a 
man of rugged worth and vigorous mentality. 
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When Judge Black first went to Washington the 
religious body of which he was a loyal communi- 
cant was scarcely known at the Capitol. The con- 
gregation worshipped in a small and shabby old 
building which had once been the meeting place 
of a negro congregation. Washington society 
was startled to observe that every Lord’s day 
found Judge Black worshipping in the little old 
shabby building in spirit and truth. The Judge’s 
coloured coachman was much humiliated in having 
to stand before so humble a building while his 
fellow-coachmen waited for their employers be- 
fore magnificent stone edifices. So the coachman 
asked the Judge to permit him to let the carriage 
stand in front of one of the costly edifices during 
worship, promising to return in time to get the 
Judge. The distinguished jurist readily granted — 
the request and the coachman lost no time in 
availing himself of the privilege. The incident 
is an eloquent blend of simple loyalty and great 
good humour, and will be long remembered by 
men and women conspicuous in exclusive circles 
at the nation’s Capitol. In such manner did Judge 
Jeremiah Black beautify the teaching of Him who 
said, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

An unusual appreciation of Mrs. Helen Gould- 
Shepard is going the rounds of the press. God 
be praised for that woman who by her gracious 
personality and deep concern for humanity’s wel- 
fare, has done much to counterbalance the stigma 
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attached to some families of great wealth. It is 
a tribute to this good woman by a Swedish girl 
whose broken English quaintly atmospheres the 
anecdote. Speaking of Mrs. Shepard whom she 
persists in calling “ Helen Gould,” the Swedish 
girl speaks as follows: “ She is de sveetest voman. 
I vork for her seester-in-law, Mrs. Wright of Vor- 
cester, Mr. Finley Shepard’s only seester! Helen 
Gould and Meester Shepard come to see deir 
seester and d’ expressman vas pringing up her 
trunk. He coom in de great hall and up de stairs, 
and sudden—dqueeck !—he slip on de rug, and go 
slide along de smooth, smooth floor, de trunk on 
hees back. Helen Gould, she sprong forward, and 
speak so sveet and queeck, ‘My vriend!’ she cry 
out. ‘It is so good you have not fall with dose 
trunk!’ Yes, that is that what she say, ‘My 
vriend!’ She say it not to me, not to any of the 
house—but to d’ expressman—to rough, big 
stranger man. He vas her vriend because she 
vriend to everybody. Me, I never see expressman 
on high, driving dose big team, but I tink of 
Helen Gould, and that vord ‘ vriend.’. Von has to 
be ver’ good and ver’ great to say ‘ My vriend’ to 
all peoples that vay.”’ 

Could anything of the kind be more perfect? 
And what a rare adorning of Jesus’ teaching, 
“ Henceforth I call ye not servants . . . but I 
have called you friends.” Neither height nor 
depth can separate the loyal soul from the love of 
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God which is in Christ Jesus. Neither things pres- 
ent nor things to come can prevent the faithful of 
heart from beautifying the doctrine of God as 
taught by Jesus Christ. Alas, according to the 
thinking of multitudes, the Gospel is designed to 
ornament them; the doctrine an embellishment 
for those who give it mental assent; the Sermon 
on the Mount, a lovely Utopia to dream about, 
but scarcely to live by; church membership a badge 
of respectability instead of a training school for 
life; and the Bible a book to keep in state on shelf 
or centre table but not to read and reflect upon. O, 
the pity of it that so many conceive religion as a 
mysterious afflatus which descending from above 
needs to be but applied from without to work 
wonders within! 

Reasoning thus, it is not possible to adorn the 
doctrine. Such a view leaves the doctrine to work 
the miracle, and lo! no miracle results. Miracles 
issue when God and man co-operate. Disciple- 
ship that is intellectual and formal only, instead 
of ornamenting the doctrine obscures it; in place 
of beautifying the Gospel, mars it sadly and ren- 
ders it of little effect. Those who entertain so 
surface a view of Christianity resemble the char- 
acter of Hetty Sorrell in George Eliot’s “ Adam 
Bede,” of whom the author says, “ Hetty was one 
of those numerous people who have godfathers 
and godmothers, learn their catechism, have been 
confirmed, and gone to church every Sunday; and 
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yet for any practical result of strength in life or 
trust in death, have never appropriated a single 
Christian idea or Christian feeling.” 

Somewhere in the voluminous writings of John 
Wesley, that great reformer wrote, “ Orthodoxy 
or right opinion is at best but a very slender part 
of religion, if it can be allowed to be any part 
of it at all.” On another occasion the great 
Methodist wrote, “I am sick of opinions; I am 
weary to bear them; my soul loathes this frothy 
food. Give me an humble, gentle lover of God 
and man.” To so strong a statement from so stal- 
wart a defender of the faith, let all the people say, 
“ Amen.” 

My brethren, we are called to decorate the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ, to embellish the teaching of 
the Master, to beautify the Gospel of our Saviour 
in all things, to ornament the Sermon on the 
Mount, to bejewel the two commandments on 
which hang the law and the prophets until they 
match the burnished gold. Be an ornament to the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things! 

Who is a Christian? 

“He is a path, if any be misled; 
He is a robe, if any naked be; 
If any chance to hunger, he is bread; 
If any be a bondman, he is free; 
If any be but weak, how strong is he! 


To dead men, life is he; to sick men, health; 
To blind men, sight; and to the needy, wealth.” 


Ornamented orthodoxy is irresistible! 


Vv 


THE MAN WHO FORGOT 


“Vet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but 
forgot him.”’—Genesis 40: 23. 

“Then spake the chief butler unto Pharaoh, say- 
ing, I do remember my faults this day.”—Genesis 41: 9. 


HESE verses are from the heart of the 

incomparable story of Joseph. They bear 

upon a singular episode of that famous 
character’s life, and they paint the picture of a 
man who forgot. Young Joseph was cast into 
prison on a false charge, but even in prison it was 
impossible to subdue him. He was a man of influ- 
ence among the other prisoners, and the keeper 
committed their welfare into Joseph’s hands. It 
came to pass that the king’s chief butler and chief 
baker were also cast into prison and that they 
had each a peculiar dream which sore perplexed 
them. Seeing their countenances troubled, Joseph 
asked the reason. They told him of their dreams 
and Joseph gave them the interpretations. He 
told the chief butler that his dream signified his 
restoration to Pharaoh’s favour; and the chief 
baker that his dream foreshadowed the loss of his 
life. Of the chief butler Joseph made a very nat- 
ural and reasonable request. He asked that when 
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the butler regained his liberty and his office that he 
remember him and make mention of his case to 
the king that he might be released from an unjust 
imprisonment. In due season the chief butler was 
restored to his high position; but alas! he forgot 
Joseph, who remained a prisoner two years longer. 
Then Pharaoh dreamed a dream that greatly dis- 
tressed- him. He slept and dreamed again, a 
second dream that added to the perplexity occa- 
sioned by the first. The king’s wise men and 
soothsayers were assembled but none could inter- 
pret the dream. At this critical juncture the chief 
butler presented himself before the king, saying, 
“T do remember my faults this day.” Then he 
recounted to Pharaoh Joseph’s interpretation of his 
dream and that of the chief baker. Straightway 
the king sent for Joseph, who made himself ready, 
appeared before Pharaoh, heard his dream, and 
interpreted it fully. Furthermore, he advised the 
king wisely as to his future policy with regard to 
the fulfilment of certain events forecasted by his 
interpretation. From that very hour high honour 
_and position were conferred upon Joseph. He was 
made second to the king himself in authority, and 
his fame spread throughout the land. 

It is not Joseph, however, who engages our 
thoughts in this study; but instead the strange con- 
duct of the man whom he had befriended. How 
account for such conduct? Why did the butler 
forget Joseph? Was it because his tasks had so 
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accumulated that all his time was taken in gaining 
that which was lost while he was a prisoner? Is 
it possible to excuse him on the grounds that 
Joseph was crowded entirely out of his mind be- 
cause of manifold and exacting duties? Hardly! 
One cannot conceive of any man under any cir- 
cumstances so placed as to permit even onerous 
and continuous round of duties to crowd out the 
recognition of such a kindness as Joseph did the 
chief butler. 

Did the butler ignore Joseph because of any fear 
he may have had of the king? Was he fearful 
that by calling attention to Joseph’s case he would 
jeopardize his own position or possibly his life? 
That is possible. Did the chief butler fail Joseph 
because he disliked to be put under obligation 
to him and therefore repudiated the obligation 
when freedom was secured? Perhaps. Or still 
again, was the chief butler one such who believed 
himself to be a superior being, accepted every 
favour as a matter of course, and dismissed 
straightway any sense of obligation from his 
mind? That may have been the case. 

These are interesting questions, although we 
cannot answer them. We do not know precisely 
why the butler forgot Joseph, but we may be sure 
that it was not because of a poor memory. A 
man may forget to mail a letter for his wife, to 
return a book or umbrella, and charge the same to 
poor memory; but when a man forgets a kindness 
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done him, a faulty memory is not the reason, be 
sure of that! The chief butler’s sin was thought- 
lessness, and that is the commonest sin in all the 
world. 


“Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 
Tho’ thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As a friend remembered not.” 


What a family of forgetters the human race 
is! How numerous are the thoughtless, the negli- 
gent, and the careless! “I didn’t think.” “TI 
forgot.” “I was thoughtless.” Are not these 
confessions of not only thousands but literally 
millions of mortals? The sin of thoughtlessness 
is a manifest weakness of humanity. How prone 
we are to forget one another! We make numer- 
ous promises that we never fulfil. We announce 
plans that we never carry out. How often we 
forget those nearest and dearest of earth! 
Friends separate and vow to keep up a regular 
correspondence. For awhile letters are inter- 
changed each week, then a month intervenes, then 
they come and go intermittently, then rarely, and 
finally cease altogether. Not infrequently I meet 
a mother or father who informs me that some- 
where out in the wide world, just where, they — 
know not, they have a son from whom they have 
not heard for years. Once in a great while it is 
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a daughter, and alas! far away who has forgotten 
the old home. Forgotten! What a pathetic 
word! And akin to it is that other word equally 
sad—“ forsaken!” 

How we forget God! As children we rernem- 
bered Him. He seemed nearby then. We saw 
Him in the beauty of the spring morning. We 
traced His countenance in the clouds. We be- 
held Him in the glory of a starlit winter night. 
We heard Him in the wind of the treetops and we 
listened to His melody in the weird, wild note 
of the water fowls. We heard Him in the music 
of the surf beating on the rocky shores. We 
sensed His presence when mother sang her lullaby 
or father with patriarchal grace read from the 
Holy Book or lifted his voice in prayer. What a 
host of grownup men and women could repeat 
in all verity the ever so tender lines of Tom 
Hood: 


“T remember, I remember 
The fir trees dark and high: 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


Alas, how many people forget God! There are 
hundreds in every community who have forgot- 


ten the heavenly Father. They remember sport; 
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they remember business; they remember society; 
but they forget God. They know the latest play, 
but they do not know God. They never pray; 
they never read the Scriptures; they never read a 
religious book; they never attend a service in 
the House of God unless it be a funeral of friend 
or neighbour. So far as they are concerned God 
is as though He were not. They are strangers to 
the still, sad music of humanity, a note which 
none hears until he listens to God. 

How we forget Jesus Christ our Saviour! We 
remember the thrilling story of Columbus discov- 
ering America. We forget the wondrous narra- 
tive of Jesus’ rediscovery of God. We remember 
Alexander who wept for more worlds to destroy. 
We forget Jesus who shed tears because Jerusalem 
refused to be saved. We remember Washington 
at Valley Forge. We forget Jesus in Geth- 
semane. We remember “ Mad” Anthony Wayne 
storming the heights at Stony Point. We forget 
Jesus with His calm countenance set like flint 
toward Jerusalem. 

How prone we are to forget the three years of 
Jesus’ public ministry, His matchless teaching, His 
habits of constant communion with the Father, 
His love for little children, His affection for the 
outcast, His complete freedom from artificial 
standards, His sympathy with the common people, 
the stroke upon stroke which fell so tragically the 
last few days of His earthly career, His betrayal 
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by Judas, His denial by Peter, His makeshift trial, 
the cruel blows in His face, the mockery and spit- 
ting upon Him, the scourging, the sorrowful way 
to Calvary, the spikes driven through His hands 
and feet to the timbers of the Cross, the lifting of 
Him up to hang between two robbers, the shame, 
exposure, and degradation, the three hours of 
darkness, the great heart-breaking cry—“ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’—the de- 
scent from the Cross, the burial, the sealing of the 
tomb, the women weeping at the sepulchre; then 
lo! the young man in white, the empty tomb, and 
the Christ victorious over the grave and regnant 
ever more. How prone we are to forget the Life 
of lives, the Wonder of wonders! 

O, we are a family of forgetters! We belong to 
the great company of the thoughtless, and the sin 
of thoughtlessness is the most frequent occur- 
rence in all the world. “ Yet did not the chief 
butler remember Joseph, but forgot him.” The 
chief butler and you and I have much in 
common. 

There came a day of awakening for the chief 
butler. For two years he restrained himself and 
stilled the voice of conscience. For various rea- 
sons he forgot Joseph. Then came his sovereign’s 
suffering. No one could interpret this strange 
dream. O, if Joseph were only known to the 
monarch! The windows of the palace were dark- 
ened. Pharaoh had taken to his bed. ‘The voices 
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of music were brought low. The servants tip- 
toed through the hallways. The atmosphere was 
heavy with gloom. O, if some one could only 
interpret the king’s dream. The soothsayers and 
astrologers had failed. Then, thank God! the 
chief butler came to himself. He presented him- 
self before the king, saying, “I do remember my 
faults this day.’ Then he told the story of Jo- 
seph in prison. From that time on I fancy the 
chief butler could sleep better at night. From 
that time on a new power came into his life. He 
had confessed his sin of thoughtlessness and made 
amends to the best of his ability. He spoke out; 
he made a plea for Joseph. Joseph was rewarded. 
Pharaoh was pleased. For the chief butler the 
long night rolled away and daybreak was every- 
where. 

If the sin of thoughtlessness be the most com- 
mon in the world, thank God the hour of awaken- 
ing is not infrequent and many are the means 
utilized to make us think. Sometimes bereavement 
with its sombreness and its heart pangs tends to 
make us thoughtful. The mystery of death some- 
times banishes as day the night the careless and 
thoughtless and indifferent attitude of men and 
women. Sometimes the veriest trifle—a snatch 
of song unheard for many years, the fragrance 
of a flower, the touch of a child’s hand, the sound 
of a voice, the note of a bird—sometimes an ap- 
parent incident strangely stirs us up by way of 
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remembrance, and like the chief butler we con- 
fess, ‘“‘ This day I remember my faults.” 


“Just when we're safest there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy’ from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
As old and new at once as nature’s self.” 


In no realm of life is the tendency of thought- 
lessness so relentless and strong as the spiritual. 
Thus the Bible from beginning to end, in history, 
in law, in prayers, in parables, in prophecy, in 
proverb, line upon line, precept upon precept, here 
a little and there a little, strives to put ts in re- 
membrance of our duty to God and man. The “ re- 
member texts’ of the Bible are many and exceed- 
ingly eloquent. In the bold and brilliant parable 
of Lazarus and the rich man there flashed out 
like forked lightning the awful words of Abraham 
to one whose sin was that of thoughtlessness, 
“Son, remember!” In a solemn passage Jesus 
uses an allusion dark with tragedy, “ Remember 
Lot’s wife.” Writing from prison, and perhaps 
chained to a soldier while he dictated a letter, St. 
Paul writes to the Colossians, “ Remember my 
bonds.” To Timothy he writes, “ Remember 
Jesus Christ.’ Especially significant is Peter’s 
reference in his second epistle to the need of 
reminding his hearers lest the sin of thoughtless- 
ness be their undoing. Thus he writes, “ And I 
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think it right as long as I am in this tabernacle to 
stir you up by putting you in remembrance.” 
The church is God’s: great means of putting us 
in remembrance of our duty to Him and to one 
another. Consider its mighty memorial institu- 
tions and its monuments of grace. Look at its 
ordinances :—baptism, a memorial of the death 
and burial and resurrection of Jesus Christ, a 
symbol of the believer’s death to sin and resurrec- 
tion to a new life in Jesus; and the Lord’s Supper, 
instituted by Christ for His disciples. Of this 
institution He said, “ This do in remembrance of 
me.” The loaf, emblematic of Jesus’ body; the 
fruit of the vine, emblematic of his life blood; the 
one marred for us, the other shed that we might 
live. Moreover, this memorial supper is a re- 
minder of our identity with Christ’s body and the 
spiritual food we may feed our souls upon daily. 
The Lord’s Day itself is an ever-recurring re- 
minder of Christ, His triumph over the grave, His 
victory over sin. Upon all sides God has beset 
us, behind and before with reminders of His good- 
ness and love. How can we be thoughtless, heed- 
less, and indifferent, save at the peril of our im- 
mortal souls? It becomes us every one to say 
with the chief butler, ‘‘ This day do I remember 
my faults.” Open confession is good for the soul. 


“Tt isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
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The tender word forgotten, 

The letter you did not write, 

The flowers you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts tonight. 


“For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bitter heartache, 
At the setting of the sun.” 


VI 


THE THORN IN THE FLESH 


“ And by reason of the exceeding greatness of the 
revelations, that I should not be exalted overmuch, 
there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be 
exalted overmuch. Concerning this thing I besought 
the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. And 
he hath said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for my power is made perfect in weakness. Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 

—II Corinthians 12:7-9. 


HOEVER can read the twelfth chapter 
of Second Corinthians, from the first 
verse to the tenth, without a tug at the 

depths of his affections, has a heart of stone. The 
apostle begins by averring that if any man has a 
right to glory in intimate and wondrous revela- 
tions of God he is that man. In proof of this he 
recites his experience which is of an unusual char- 
acter. He says that he was caught up even to 
the third heaven, that he glimpsed paradise, that 
he heard the conversation in the very holy of 
holies, unspeakable words that were not lawful for 
man to utter. And then, immediately after this 
recital of unspeakable glories and spiritual ecsta- 
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sies, he refers to a very great infirmity. He speaks 
of it as “a thorn in the flesh,” acknowledges that 
he prayed the Lord Christ thrice that it might de- 
part from him, that the prayer was not answered 
in the way he had expected, but that he was given 
strength to endure it. 

On the surface, this account of the apostle’s 
spiritual exhortation and his source of-great dis- 
tress almost in the same breath, is like the strains 
of some entrancing harmony followed straightway 
by crash of strident discord. It is like the de- 
scription of Naaman, commander-in-chief of all 
the Syrian army, honoured by his king, loved by 
his servants, idolized by men, covered with jewels 
and medals, but withal a leper. It is like my one- 
time host of many years ago taking me over his 
large estate and with a sweeping gesture exclaim- 
ing, “I own as far as you can see in two direc- 
tions,” and then a few minutes later sadly saying, 
“My only child is a helpless invalid.” It is like 
—why, this experience of the apostle’s is like 
yours and mine. On the one hand the glory, the 
exaltation, the beauty, the sweetness, the love; 
on the other the deep anxiety, the suffering, the 
harassing hindrances that meet us at every turn. 

“There was given me,” writes Paul, “a thorn 
in the flesh, that I might not be exalted overmuch.” 
Look for a moment at this expression. Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh was more than a thorn. The 
word in the original is stronger than in the trans- 
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lation. Literally it is “ stake” or a “pale.” And 
the reference is to one of those frightful instru- 
ments of torture on which in a cruel age martyrs 
were impaled midst unspeakable horror. So what- 
ever this experience was, whatever the nature of 
the infirmity, it was greater than a thorn piercing 
the flesh, it resembled more a strong and terrible 
stake, sharp pointed and driven into the quivering 
flesh and left there to torture the poor victim for 
hours and days. 

It is interesting to know the opinion of eminent 
Bible sckolars as to the nature of the infirmity to 
which Paul refers in this figure of “a thorn in the 
flesh.”” Bishop Lightfoot was of the opinion that 
Paul’s thorn in*the flesh was epilepsy. He rea- 
sons that in the course of his work he was seized 
with an attack of an epileptic nature which for the 
time completely incapacitated him for active serv- 
ice. It is a well-known fact that some of the 
great characters of history were afflicted with the 
disease. Julius Casar was, likewise Petrarch, 
Peter the Great, and Napoleon. This is the con- 
jecture of Bishop Lightfoot, that Paul’s thorn in 
the flesh was epilepsy. 

Sir William Ramsay, perhaps the most eminent 
modern authority on the life of Paul, and the 
author of a half-dozen books upon the life career 
of that great apostle, is of the opinion that his 
thorn in the flesh was malaria fever. He makes 
a case for this by a very ingenious interpretation 
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of a reference in Galatians, and instances the fact 
that malaria prevails to this day in a portion of 
the country traversed by Paul in Galatia. 

Most interesting of all is Canon Farrar’s belief 
that Paul’s thorn in the flesh was ophthalmia, an 
affection of the eyes. And he supports his belief 
by an interesting if not convincing argument. For 
instance, in Galatians Paul refers to an infirmity 
of the flesh and bears the Galatian Christians wit- 
ness that if possible they would have plucked out 
their eyes and given them to him. Farrar also 
calls attention to the expression which Paul uses 
in another portion of the Galatian letter, ‘‘ Ye see 


in what large letters I write to you with my own | 
hand.” This seems to be the only letter he wrote : 


himself; others he dictated to an amanuensis. So 
in this one letter, written by his own hand, he 
made the letters large, indeed, had to make them 
that way because of his poor eyesight. Still again, 
Farrar explains Paul’s indignant answer to the 
high priest and his apology that “he had not rec- 
ognized the speaker to have been the high priest.” 
Because his vision was blurred he did not see the 
white-robed figure; hence his indignant rejoinder, 
the rebuke, and his apology which followed. 
Whether the thorn in the flesh was epilepsy or 
fever or a very grievous disease of the eye, there 
is no gainsaying but that it was an infirmity which 
greatly harassed and hindered the apostle. So 
great was his suffering that he finally brought his 
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burden in simple, yet agonizing prayer to the 
Lord. There is something very beautiful and ex- 
quisitely tender in his account of the prayer thrice 
offered that this infirmity might depart. Observe 
how closely he followed the example of Jesus in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. In the midst of that 
terrible struggle it is recorded that Jesus prayed 
thrice that the cup might pass; and although the 
cup did not pass, He was strengthened by Divine 
power to drain it to the dregs. Thus it was with 
Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ. He prayed thrice 
that this thorn in the flesh might be removed. 
This incident is a flashlight upon the great subject 
of prayer. In his agony and dilemma this great 
soul communed with his Lord, told Him of the 
thorn in the flesh and the suffering it entailed, 
and prayed that it might be removed. It is worthy 
of remark that Paul directs his prayer for the 
thorn’s removal to Jesus Christ Himself. Telling 
Christ what is in our hearts is a noble example of 
prayer life. God seems so awful, so Almighty, so 
far away; but the gentle Jesus seemeth close by, 
the “ daysman ” or “ umpire ” of Job, the “ media- 
tor’ of Paul, the Christ of every soul who trusts 
in Him. 

Paul prayed for the thorn’s removal, but it was 
not removed. The Bible is full of records of what 
seem to be “ unanswered prayers.” Moses prayed 
to enter the Promised Land, but he died on top of 
Mount Pisgah. King David prayed for the recov- 
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ery of his child, but the child died. In the twenty- 
second Psalm the author cries, “O my God, I pray 
in the daytime, but thou answerest not; and in the 
night season, and am not silent.” God did not 
answer Paul’s petition. He did answer Paul, and 
it was a great answer: “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” “ Grace’”’—here is a word we meet con- 
stantly in the New Testament. What does the 
word mean? It means, God’s favour which He 
bestows upon us as only He can do. It denotes 
power. It signifies strength. ‘“‘ My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee.’”’ That thorn in the flesh, what- 
ever it was, had to remain. Paul carried it with 
him until the end of his earthly journey, but God 
gave him strength to bear it, grace to withstand 
it, power to overcome it. It is often so with us 
and our prayers. God answers us and not our 
petitions. As Henry Ward Beecher once put it, 
““A woman prays for patience and the Lord 
sends her a green cook. That is, we pray for a 
thing and God gives us a chance.” 

““ My grace is sufficient for thee.” Observe that 
Paul is assured that God’s grace is sufficient for 
him, not shall be. And that is true in respect to 
every one of us: His grace is sufficient if we will 
rest on the Everlasting Arms, if we only trust and 
obey. His grace is sufficient for us at this present 
moment if we only believe it, if we are but willing 
to test it out. God’s promises are in the present 
tense. It is not necessary to go to Heaven to know 
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God. We need not rest upon the promise that He 
will do so and so, but rest upon Him now and 
here. In the larger reaches Paul’s prayer was an- 
swered, grandly answered. The thorn in the flesh, 
remained, but he was enabled to bear it. 

Now the teaching of this eloquent chapter is 
that Paul’s greatest strength came from his most 
obvious weakness. The inference from this thorn- 
in-the-flesh experience is that Paul was a stronger 
character with this thorn than without it. Paul 
here as much as says, “I am glad for my sorrow. 
It is the means of growth. It is a good, not an 
evil.” 

My brethren, many of us have gone to the 
heavenly Father with petitions for removal of a 
thorn in the flesh and it is still there. We are 
sensible this moment of its painful presence. Yet 
withal, if we have prayed in simple and sincere 
faith we have made a great discovery: His grace . 
is sufficient for us. He heard us after all. He 
hears us now. No unanswered prayers, no un- 
granted petitions, no fruitless supplications ever 
rise from penitent hearts. God hears, God heeds, 
and lo! He answers us always. 

I am loath to believe that Paul let his thoughts 
rest often upon his “thorn” after his third peti- 
tion. Thenceforth he forgot the thorn in contem- 
plation of God’s grace; and out of his meditation 
on the grace of God he laboured early and late for 
the salvation of the world. Paul’s labours for the 
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salvation of the world helped him to overcome his 
infirmity. 

John Bright told of a suggestion that was made 
to him when his young wife died and while her 
lifeless form was still in his home. He was in the 
depths of grief, almost of despair, for the light 
and sunshine of his home had been extinguished. 
His friend, Richard Cobden, called and spoke 


- words of sympathy. After a little while he looked 


up and said, “ There are thousands of homes in 
England at this moment where wives, mothers, 
and children are dying of hunger. Now when 
the first paroxysm of your grief is past I would 
advise you to come with me, and we will never 
rest until the Corn Law is repealed.” Bright ac- 
cepted the invitation and never ceased to labour 
hard on behalf of the resolution which the two 
had made; and in so doing forgot his own grief 
and loneliness. 

Dr. Gerould of Cleveland, Ohio, lost his three 
children in one year. Having none of his own on 
whom to lavish his thought and love and substance, 
he decided to do what he could to aid other chil- 
dren who were in need. He was always helping 
a young person through school and college. A 
young girl became a Christian and was driven 
away from her home. Dr. Gerould sent her to 
Bethany College, West Virginia. He built a home 
in Hiram, Ohio, for young women who were un- 
able to pay their way through college. He had it 
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in his heart to do still larger things when the 
Lord called him higher. Dr. Gerould’s labours 
on behalf of young people kept him young, en- 
nobled his life, and filled him with unspeakable 
joy. 

There is a simple, popular ballad which may 
fittingly close this study of Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh. It is a song of the sweets and sorrows of 
human love, but there is in it an undertone of 
love divine which “ stooped to share our sharpest 
pang, our bitterest tear.” Let me lift it from the 
realm of romance into that of companionship 
with the Divine and lodge it in spiritual longings 
and verities. 


“The hours I spent with Thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me; 
I count them over, ev’ry one apart, 
My rosary, my rosary. 


“Each hour a pearl, each pearl a prayer, 
To still a heart in absence wrung ; 
I tell each bead unto the end, and there 
A cross is hung. 


“O memories that bless and burn, 
O barren gain and bitter loss! 
I kiss each bead and strive to learn, 
To kiss the cross—to kiss the cross.” 


VII 


LOVE’S LABOUR NOT LOST 


“For as his share is that goeth down to the battle, 
so shall his share be that tarrieth by the baggage: they 
shall share alike.”—J Samuel 30: 24. 

“ And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no wise 
lose his reward.”—Matthew Io: 42. 


HE first of these texts is taken from an ac- 
count of a notable day in the history of 
Israel’s warfare: a day when defeat and 

victory curiously commingled. David’s city of 
Ziklag had been captured by the Amalekites dur- 
ing his absence in a campaign against the king of 
Gath. On the return of Israel’s king and his sol- 
diery they found to their consternation that the 
enemy had smitten Ziklag, burned it, and taken 
captive the women and children. Grief-stricken, 
David and his host lifted up their voices and wept; 
then, weary and foot sore, they started in hot pur- 
suit of the marauders. When the battalion 
reached the brook Besor two hundred of David’s 
six hundred men were at the point of exhaustion 
and could go no further. Consequently they re- 
mained at the brook and the others, leaving their 
baggage in care of their comrades, resumed the 
18 , 
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pursuit greatly freshened by the relief from the 
burden of their accoutrements. In the course of 
their march they unexpectedly came upon an Egyp- 
tian lying in the field half famished from hunger 
and thirst. Generously they succoured him with 
food and drink; then plied him with questions. 
They learned that he was a servant of one of the 
Amalekites and had been left behind because he 
was sick. Under promise of protection, the Egyp- 
tian informed David of the whereabouts of the 
enemy, and about twilight they came upon the 
Amalekites in camp. The pillagers were taken 
completely by surprise. David and his men fell 
upon them while they were eating the evening meal 
and making merry, routed them with great slaugh- 
ter, and pursued the remnant even to the land of 
Judah. The Israelitish women, children, and all 
the spoils were retaken, together with much addi- 
tional plunder. Following close upon the heels 
of the victory David’s men engaged in bitter con- 
troversy. The four hundred warriors refused to 
divide the spoils with the two hundred who re- 
mained with the baggage, for the reason that they 
had not been at the battle front to help win the 
victory. David promptly overruled the wishes of 
the warriors, and laid down a principle which be- 
came a law of Israel’s military life; namely, that 
the soldiers who fought in the thick of the fight 
and those who guarded the baggage at the base of 
supplies should share alike in the victory. 
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This Old Testament story, sanguinary though it 
be, is worth remembering if for no other reason, 
on account of the great law of life and labour en- 
shrined in dramatic narrative. The principle of a 
recompense of reward for faithful service, whether 
done in the white light of publicity or amid the 
shadows of obscurity, is righteous altogether. 
Moreover, this just principle is given further 
prominence and pitched upon the highest level in 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. How sin- 
gularly beautiful is the notice that Christ takes of 
even a cup of cold water given to the least and 
lowliest of earth. 

Broadly speaking, there are but two forms of 
service: one on the firing line, the other in the 
rear; one in the place of prominence, the other in 
the background; one in the hurly-burly and clash of 
struggle, the other along the cool sequestered vale 
of life. Home life affords an eloquent illustration 
of this two-fold service. The husband—the bread- 
winner—spends his days with other workers in 
the shop or store, in office or field, in locomotive 
cab or street car, constantly meeting and mingling 
with other men. The wife—the homekeeper— 
does her work within four square walls where she 
pursues the daily round of homely, yet necessary 
tasks. In the building of a home who is entitled 
to the credit or reward: the husband whose work 
is in the open, or the wife whose ministry is in the 
background? Surely both are! They are part- 
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ners. Their work is dissimilar, though alike in 
purpose. One is at the thrilling battle front, the 
other is serving at the prosaic base of supplies. 
Both must needs struggle, but the arenas are un- 
like. 


“She mothered five! 
Her name may be unknown save to the few, 
Of her the outside world but little knew; 
But somewhere five are treading virtue’s ways, 
Serving the world and brightening its days. 
Somewhere are five, who, tempted, stand upright, 
Clinging to honour, keeping her memory bright. 
Somewhere this mother toils and is alive, 
No more as one, but in the breasts of five.” 


Division of labour is necessary, though its re- 
wards are only too often unequal in distribution. 
There are few more splendid and stately sights 
than that of a great sea-going vessel; and the life 
on board an ocean liner is a miniature world. In 
a most interesting manner the men and women 
who people a ship at sea illustrate the two kinds 
of service: that in the public eye, and that done 
where few can see. The ship’s captain is monarch 
of all he surveys and is entrusted with the welfare 
of all on board. He is usually a picturesque figure, 
dominant of personality, with an air of high com- 
mand. He is an experienced navigator; he knows 
the mystery of the great waters, the ocean cur- 
rents, and the variable winds. He is familiar with 
the chart and compass. But down in the very 
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bowels of the ship, far removed from the beauty 
and luxury of the first cabin, amid the torrid heat 
of the furnaces, is another figure equally interest- 
ing, but very unlike the ship’s commander. He is 
the stoker; naked to the waist, sweaty and grimy. 
There in the Inferno he feeds the insatiable hun- 
ger of the fires that keep the ship going. Accord- 
ing to this great law of service the captain on the 
bridge and the stoker in the furnace room are 
sharers alike in the success of the ship’s voyage. 
“For as his share is that goeth down to the battle, 
so shall his share be that tarrieth with the bag- 
gage.” 

Service that\ varies in kind may actually be 
one in essence. William Carey, pioneer mission- 
ary to India, used to speak of himself as the man 
who went down into the well while those who sus- 
tained him at home were the holders of the rope. 
Holders of the rope are fully as important as 
those who go down into the well. The mission- 
aries who go out to foreign fields to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and the men and 
women at home who give of their means to send 
and sustain them, are sharers alike in the world- 
wide conquest for Christ. 

A Scotch woman who had saved thirty pounds, 
gave it to David Livingstone, saying, ““ When you 
go to Africa I want you to spare yourself exposure 
and needless toil by hiring a competent body ser- 
vant who will go with you wherever you go and 
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share your sacrifices and exposures.” With that 
money Livingstone hired his faithful servant 
known as “ Mebalwe.” A lion sprang upon Liv- 
ingstone, crushed the bones of his left arm, and 
was about to destroy him; but this servant saw his 
critical condition, drew the attention of the lion to 
himself, thinking he could save his master at the 
cost of his own life. The lion sprang at him, 
but just at that moment the guns of other com- 
panions brought him down and Livingstone’s life 
was prolonged for thirty years. Who will say 
that Livingstone’s monumental ministry in the 
dark continent could be appraised rightly without 
a share of the credit going to the generous Scotch 
- woman who provided the thirty pounds for the 
faithful servant’s hire? 

The story of Ray and Lillian Eldred who gave 
their lives for Africa’s redemption, has thrilled 
the hearts of thousands. Eyes unused to weep- 
ing have shed tears wherever the story has been 
told. Those two soldiers of the Cross died on the 
far-flung battle line. The story of their valour 
and devotion will be told by preachers and mis- 
sionaries yet unborn. But the story is incomplete 
unless it includes the Morrisons of Springfield, 
Illinois, who opened their comfortable homes to 
the three orphaned Eldred boys. There in that 
Christian family, nurtured by Dr. Hugh T. Mor- 
rison and Mary Coleman Morrison, those three 
boys are growing up today amid an environment 
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beautifully Christian and rich in possibilities of 
soul growth. The Morrisons in Illinois and the 
Eldreds in Africa are sharers alike in a mighty 
accomplishment for God; the former fell at the 
battle front, the latter are serving loyally at the 
home base. 

“ And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only, in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” Fidelity is God’s 
standard of service. He has put a premium on 
fidelity and faithfulness. Jesus continually 
stressed the nobility and worth of fidelity. “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant,’ He said, 
“Thou hast been faithful over few things, I will 
set thee over many things.”’ How He loved to call 
attention to some unrecognized ministry, and to 
eulogize some faithful though unknown worker! 
The poor, afflicted, shrinking woman who touched 
but the hem of His garment, received approval 
from the Son of God. The lone widow who gave 
into the Lord’s treasury her two mites, was ob- 
served and eulogized by Him who looks upon the 
heart and judges motives rather than deeds alone. 
Jesus declared that even a cup of cold water given 
in His name would not go unrewarded. 

They that tarry by the baggage shall share 
equally with those at the battle front. How many 
there are who labour in silence and obscurity! 
How multitudinous is the host of unknown serv- 
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ants of Jesus Christ whose fields of labour are far 
removed from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife! 
Consider the ministry of invalids and shut-ins. 
Reflect upon the fact that in every community 
there are those whose opportunities are circum- 
scribed and pitifully straitened. Illness or injury 
hedges them in as if by a wall. “Chill penury 
repressed their noble rage, and froze the genial 
current of the soul.” Think of those whose lot 
is supineness and suffering. Even so, many a sick 
saint has wielded a strange power for good. God 
be praised for many an “upper room” fragrant 
with spirit of praise and patience. Who of us 
has not known some invalided soul who has 
preached from the couch of pain sermons more 
eloquent than a Beecher or a Spurgeon? 

In one of Mr. Moody’s campaigns in Scotland, 
Edinburgh, I think, his meetings opened unfavour- 
ably. There seemed to be little or no interest. 
For several days the services dragged along dis- 
couragingly. Then of a sudden interest was 
manifest. Soon unbounded enthusiasm made the 
meetings memorable. Crowds came, Hundreds 
were converted. Mr. Moody was at a loss to ac- 
count for the turn of the tide. Before he left 
the city it was his privilege to visit the home of a 
Godly woman who for many years had been in- 
valided. Mr. Moody was charmed with her radi- 
ant faith and deeply moved by her spirit of con- 
secration. Little by little he gleaned the simple 
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yet thrilling facts. From the first the meeting 
had been on her mind. She could not attend in 
person. She could not leave her room. For the 
most of the time she was compelled to lie down 
or sit bolstered up in a rocking-chair. After the 
meeting had been in progress for several days 
she was pained to hear of the apathy and the 
indifference that characterized the services. She 
decided to make the meetings a constant theme of 
prayer for several hours each day. As friends 
visited her they caught the contagion of her pray- 
erful interest. That sick room became a veritable 
power house of God. As she told Mr. Moody of 
her joy in serving in that humble way the cause 
they both loved, he was deeply stirred and at- 
tributed to her much of the meeting’s success. It 
has been well said, “The world knows nothing 
of its greatest men.” It knows even less of its 
greatest women. 
“They have no place in storied page; 

No rest in marble shrine. 

They are past and gone with a perished age; 

They died and ‘made no sign.’ 

But work that shall find its wages yet, 

And deeds that their God did not forget, 

Done for their love divine— 


These were their mourners, and these shall be 
The crowns of their immortality.” 


“For as his share is that goeth down to the bat- 
tle, so shall his share be that tarrieth by the bag- 
gage.” ‘They shall share alike! In the life that 
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now is the world’s workers do not always share 
equitably. Those at the battle front are praised the 
most. Those at the base of supplies, alas! too 
often are forgotten. If ever the will of God is 
done upon earth as it is in heaven there will be a 
recognition by society of the two forms of service 
and a just reward meted here and now to the 
world’s workers. Even so, God needs all eternity 
to vindicate this principle of reward, but vindicate 
' it He shall. 

“Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water only, in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” 


VIII 


THE WAYSIDE ALTAR 


“Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt 
offerings in every place that thou seest.” 
—Deuteronomy 12:13. 


HE children of Israel were about to enter 
the promised land after forty years of 
wanderings along the wilderness way. A 

new generation was soon to enjoy the fruition 
of their fathers’ hopes. Picture their expectancy 
and their great joy as they prepared to enter the 
land flowing with milk and honey! But there 
were perils confronting them: they were going 
among an alien people, worshippers not of Je- 
hovah. There would be shrines and altars along 
the way, the temptation to turn aside and offer 
sacrifices at these altars would be subtle and diffi- 
cult to resist. Thus the counsel of their great 
leader, “ Take heed to thyself that thou offer not 
thy burnt offerings in every place that thou seest.” 

How elemental and how alike are certain temp- 
tations of mankind! The Israelitish host in point 
of time is far removed from us, and yet the lure 
of the wayside altar still entices and multitudes 
are led astray. 

88 
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In this solemn exhortation is seen the God of 
Israel’s age-long protestation against idolatry. A 
book has been written entitled, ‘“ Jehovah’s War 
Against False Gods,” tracing this ceaseless con- 
flict. It was the wayside shrine which finally over- 
came the Israelitish people and carried them into 
Babylonian captivity. It was the wayside shrine 
that led King Solomon’s feet down the slippery 
path to Avernus. 

What is idolatry? Is it merely the worship- 
ping of graven images? Alas, many define idol- 
atry in this limited sense! Who has not seen the 
ugly little idols exhibited by missionaries home 
on furlough from their fields in India, China, or 
Japan? Seated in our comfortable pews, we view 
the gods of stone and wood superciliously, and pity 
the poor, benighted men and women who worship 
such impotent deities. But what if we should put 
our idols on exhibition? The things that come 
between us and the worship of the highest, the 
things we trust in more than God, if our idols 
were on exhibition could we be proud of them? 
And between our idols and the images of brass 
and stone of the poor heathen, is there any dif- 
ference? What a man trusts in, that is his god; 
what a man gives his best to, that is his deity. 
The warning of John the Beloved is as timely 
now as when nineteen centuries ago he wrote, 
“ Little children, guard yourselves from idols.” 

During one of the cold days in early March, 
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the City Hospital authorities in St. Louis came 
across a Hindu named Ali Mehr who was nearly 
dead from exposure. When the hospital nurses 
tried to thaw the East Indian out they discovered 
wrapped up in the bosom of his shirt a little 
Buddhist idol. Ali protested vigorously when 
they took the idol from him. He had it wrapped 
up in twenty yards of waxed bandages in order 
to “keep it warm.” He explained that it had 
been his father’s idol before him and that it was 
the special guide of his fortunes. Many times 
during the last winter he had slept out of doors, 
but however cold he had been himself, he had 
always taken pains to keep the idol warm and 
comfortable. 

Ali Mehr did more for his little four-inch 
Buddhist idol than many Christians do for their 
religion. He was willing to freeze himself pro- 
vided the object of his devotion was kept warm. 
This “poor benighted Hindu” ought to put a 
good many “ enlightened’ Americans to shame. 
Very few of us will expose ourselves to cold or 
bad weather in order to go to church or to mani- 
fest our devotion to our faith. Whatever we may 
think about the religion he professed, we will 
have to admit that Ali Mehr possessed the truly 
religious spirit. 

“Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy 
burnt offerings in every place that thou seest.” 
The wayside altar is especially alluring to the 
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young. The buoyancy of youth, the overplus of 
energy, seeks numerous outlets for expression. 
The spirit of adventure is rampant in adolescence. 
Every normal boy is a miniature Columbus, ever 
setting out on new voyages of discovery. One 
wonders if there ever were so many wayside al- 
tars to tempt the young as in our own day. Which- 
ever way the youthful pilgrim looks he sees, fes- 
tooned and garlanded, the wayside shrine; he 
hears the soft and seductive music, his nostrils 
dilate with the perfume of incense burning on 
-alien altars. 

The temptation to dissipate energy and squan- 
der talent is exceedingly strong and subtle. That 
word “squander” has a history. Its root is an- 
other word which means “to splash.” The idea 
of waste and frittering is in it. How numerous 
the prodigals! And the name of the “ splashers”’ 
is legion. It may be right to cast all one’s irons 
into the fire; that depends on the nature of the 
fire; but it is never right to cast them into several 
fires: the shovels in one, the tongs in another, the 
poker in still another. Versatility is not always 
a virtue. Lowell, referring once to the poet 
Wordsworth’s prolific output of poetry, said, “ He 
sometimes made Jove’s eagle do the service of a 
clucking hen.” 

Some years ago a yotng minister began his 
work with glowing prospects of a brilliant career. 
His friends saw in him the slumbering fires of 
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extraordinary pulpit ability. Their hopes were 
buoyant for his success. His first years of minis- 
try confirmed their hopes. Subsequent years 
blasted them rudely. Wayside shrines led the 
young minister from the path of highest success 
in his chosen cause. He was obsessed with a 
passion for versatility. He became a banker, 
farmer, lawyer, and county school superintendent, 
and in so doing the business of preaching came 
to be incidental. True he is a useful citizen and 
a good man; but when the wayside shrine won 
him the church lost a prophet; while commerce, 
. agriculture, and the school gained only an average 
worker. 

“Whatsoever thy hands find to do, do it with 
thy might,’ assumes that the task be worth while. 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts,” was the counsel 
of that great soul whose motto was “ One thing I 
do.” The same lofty spirit exhorted the Philip- 
pian Christians to approve “ things that are excel- 
lent, that ye may be sincere and without offense 
till the day of Christ.” 

It is Jesus Christ who gives us the supreme ex- 
ample of One who was never led astray by the 
wayside shrine. He who said, “ The first com- 
mandment is, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy mind, and with all 
thy soul,’ ”” exemplified in daily conduct that which 
He taught. Many were the shrines that tempted 
Him. Twenty years of His life were shrouded 
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in silence. That was the period of his beautiful, 
buoyant youth. In His native town of Nazareth 
there were wayside shrines that sought to woo 
Him from the way of holiness, but in vain! At 
the Jordan River, when He identified Himself with 
sinful humanity by partaking of an ordinance that 
symbolizes the putting away of sin, the Heavenly 
Father approved the years of silence when He 
said, “ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” During his three years of ministry He 
walked the rugged way to the one altar, and on 
Calvary offered His unblemished life holy and ac- 
ceptable to God. He has become our Altar, where- 
upon we ought to pour out with superb abandon 
life’s sacramental wine. Whosoever looks upon 
Him, Author and Perfector of our Faith, will, over- 
come the lure of the wayside shrine. 

Over in Scotland a little lassie was converted 
during a revival and became a Christian. A little 
while afterward she related her experience. She 
said, “The preacher asked us to ‘look,’ and I 
looked.” ‘“‘ And what then?” asked the minister. 
“Why,” said the little girl, “I looked again.” 
“ And what then?” ‘Why, I looked again to 
Jesus.” “And what was the end?” questioned 
the minister, who wished to know if her founda- 
_ tion was good. Then the little fisher lassie, out 
of the fulness of her heart, said, “I just looked 
until the Lord became bonnie to my heart.” 

Ah, there is the secret of offering our best on 
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the best altar! By study of God’s Word, by 
prayer, by reflection, by faithful attendance at the 
House of God, by active and continual service in 
the ministrations that Christ taught, we shall look 
on Him so continuously that by-and-by the Lord 
will become “bonnie” to our hearts! 


“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to bear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee.” 


IX 


YOU FIRST—THEN YOURS! 


“T seek not yours, but you.”—J/ Corinthians 12: 14. 


F the words of Martin Luther were half bat- 
tles, the words of the Apostle Paul were whole 
campaigns. Sometimes he crowds a funda- 

mental principle of Christianity into a single clause, 
and nowhere more notably than in the six words 
of Second Corinthians, twelfth chapter, and four- 
teenth verse, “I seek not yours, but you.” The 
apostle was about to visit the Corinthian church 
for the third time and admonished his fellow 
Christians there not to mistake the purpose of his 
coming. He had no desire to lay a burden upon 
them. He was seeking not Corinthian money but 
Corinthian souls. It was as though he said, “I 
do not seek what you possess—not your gold nor 
your silver, not your jewels nor your treasures 
of art; not these do I seek, but you.” 

“Not yours, but you.’”’ The great pastor-heart 

of Paul fairly glows in these words. Personal 

loyalty is the soul of religion. Life is more than 

raiment; yea, than bread or meat. Eyesight is a 

priceless blessing, yet Fanny Crosby, blind for 

many years, wrote hundreds of hymns, and out of 
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her physical darkness lived in the joy of spiritual 
sunlight all her days. The real eyes of the world 
are the eyes of the soul. 

Hearing is a great boon, and yet Beethoven 
could not in later years hear the strains of his 
beloved piano. Thomas A. Edison’s inventive 
genius continues fruitfully active despite his de- 
fective hearing. Hands and feet seem absolutely 
necessary to life, but men and women have lived 
and loved and served God and humanity after 
sustaining loss of limb. Some of the world’s 
geniuses were maimed and halt. A man is no less 
a man because he has lost an eye or a hand or a 
foot. You, the essential you, is greater than what 
you possess, greater than your immediate sur- 
roundings, greater than any achievements that you 
may have won, greater than your body. The 
apostle disposes of the possessions of the Corin- 
thians in a single sentence; not that he despised 
them, but that he rated them as secondary. 


I 


The primary demand of the Christian life is 
personality, not possessions. The material usually 
attracts our attention first. In our desire for con- 
verts we sometimes reason that it is wisest to 
solicit a contribution for some worthy cause and 
that such a gift will make it easier to win the 
giver. This is beginning at the wrong end. Paul’s 
order is best: You first, then yours. If you are 
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won for the great Cause what you possess will be 
applied aright and your gifts to God will truly 
represent you. The reason we find it hard to 
share our possessions is because we have not done 
as the Corinthians who “first gave their own 
selves to the Lord.” 

A popular song in many churches is 


“Do you know the world is dying 
For a little bit of love? 
Everywhere we hear the sighing 
For a little bit of love. 
For the love that rights a wrong, 
Fills the heart with hope and song; 
They have waited, O so long, 
For a little bit of love.” 


I like the music, for there is a swing to it; but 
I cannot approve entirely of the words. The 
world is dying for lack of love in large orders, 
by the wholesale, if you please. We break up our 
love for humanity into little bits, doling it out 
here and there, scattering it through organizations, 
filtering it through dozens of mediums, until when 
it reaches its destination it is bereft of warmth, 
often cold, sometimes forbidding. O, the hungry 
world is dying not for a little bit of you, but for 
all of you,—your mind, your affections, your own 
dear self. 

The rich man in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus was not a disreputable character. The 
likelihood is that he gave the crumbs to the poor 
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beggar at his gate, but that was all. He did not 
give himself. He did not take enough interest 
in the poor outcast to see that he was removed 
to a place where he might be cared for comfort- 
ably. His interest in that poor unfortunate at his 
gate was to say the least perfunctory and heartless. 
Lazarus died not so much for lack of food as for 
lack of love. Crumbs of bread might keep his 
body alive for a time, but he could not live long 
on crumbs of love. 

“Not yours, but you!” An elderly minister 
preached a sermon once from the words of Jesus, 
“When thou makest a dinner or supper call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor 
thy rich neighbours; but call the poor and the 
maimed and the blind, because they have not 
wherewith to recompense thee.” The old minister 
read his text, preached a sermon not particularly 
brilliant, but simple and of winsome power. He 
closed with these words, “ My friends, I am not 
expecting that you will set out a fine dinner or 
supper this week. Some of us never give a great 
entertainment. I want each one of you when you 
go home to consider what God has given you be- 
sides food with which to make a feast and who 
are the poor you shall bid to it.” 

A young man went back to his room with the 
advice of the old minister still ringing in his ears. 
He was the son of a blacksmith who by dint of 
years of hard work and saving had sent him to 
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college. He was grateful to his father but he 
felt his education had made a great gulf between 
them. His companions were his classmates. He 
had meant to spend the afternoon with some of 
them discussing a paper he had written on the his- 
tory of his native state. Instead he took it down- 
stairs to the kitchen where his father and mother 
in their Sunday clothes sat nodding over the 
kitchen fire. How bare and empty were their lives 
—just work and sleep. “I want to read you 
something I have written,” he said cheerfully. 
They drew up their chairs, their eyes sparkling 
with pride and delight, and listened with keen, 
‘shrewd intelligence that surprised him. They were 
able, too, to correct some mistakes he had made 
and to give him some facts new to him. “TI 
haven’t had so pleasant a day for years, Phil,” 
said the old man when the paper was finished. 
His old mother said nothing, but kissed him, her 
eyes full of tears. 

Another man who heard that sermon and took 
away the counsel of the preacher was a certain 
squire who was known as the best story teller in 
the country. With strangers he was courteous, 
gay, and always ready for a joke. At home he 
was moody and silent. The remarks of the minis- 
ter sank deep into his mind and that afternoon 
the squire told his wife some of his best stories, 
leaving her surprised and laughing; and next he 
amazed his stableman by speaking to him cheer- 
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fully and kindly. “It is hardly fair,” said the 
squire to himself, “to give all your good things 


to strangers and leave the poor in your own house- 
hold unfed.” 


II 


Lo! here is the secret of triumphant Christian- 
ity: give Christ the centre of life and the circum- 
ference will be His. 

When Wendell Phillips was a boy fourteen 
years of age he heard Lyman Beecher preach on 
the theme, “ You belong to God.” He went home, 
locked the door, threw himself on the floor of his 
room, and prayed, “O God, I belong to Thee. 
Take what is Thine. I ask this: That whenever a 
thing be wrong it may have no power of tempta- 
tion over me; whenever a thing be right it may take 
no courage to do it.’’ From that day on, so his 
biographer writes, whenever Wendell Phillips 
knew a thing to be wrong it held no temptation, 
whenever he knew a thing to be right it took no 
courage to do it. 

Wendell Phillips’ conversion involved cominiere 
surrender and that is New Testament Christianity 
to the core. “ Wherefore, if any man is in Christ 
he is a new creature; the old things are passed 
away, behold they are become new.” If a man 
actually surrenders all to the claims of Christ, 
then wherever he goes, wherever his alliance or 
association, it is unlikely that he will be swept 
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from his moorings Horry wind that blows. 
Whether or not a Christian can enter into social 
life, the club, or fraternity, without loss of spirit- 
uality, depends entirely upon this one thing; 
namely, his owning no higher allegiance than that 
acknowledged when Christ was owned as Saviour. 
Paul became all things to all men, but he could 
become so only because Christ was All in All to 
him. 

I recall reading somewhere of a_ shabbily 
dressed stranger who found his way into a great 
city church and was courteously shown a seat well 
up toward the front. The sermon was on “ Giv- 
ing,” and it was eloquently persuasive. At the 
close of his discourse the minister made an im- 
passioned plea for a liberal offering for a worthy 
cause. The ushers at once waited on the congre- 
gation and the plates were piled with coins and 
bills of large denominaticns. When the plate was 
held before the stranger he said to the usher, “ Put 
it lower down.” The usher lowered it. “ Put it 
lower down,” repeated the stranger. The plate 
was lowered six inches. “ Put it on the floor,” 
whispered the stranger. The usher wonderingly 
set the plate on the floor and the shabbily dressed 
worshipper stepped on it, saying, ‘I have nothing 
but myself.”” Perhaps the incident never actually 
occurred, but there is in the story a wealth of 
meaning. “ Not yours, but you.” Aye, that is the 
gift, and the all-important gift! 
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When death comes the question will still be 
“ Not yours, but you.”” What you have you must 
leave, but you will persist. Business man, you will 
have to leave your stock, your bonds, your store! 
Farmer, you will have to leave your broad acres 
and fat cattle! Society woman, you cannot take 
your jewels and beautiful gowns into the Be- 
yond! Scholar, you will have to leave your books!» 
Whoever you-are and whatever you possess, when 
the hour of death comes, what you have must be 
left behind, but what you are—that persists. I 
have stood in a brownstone mansion amid luxu- 
rious surroundings with the master of the house 
dead in his almost regal residence. For the mas- 
ter of that house could not carry with him out of 
life gold, silver, costly tapestry, or snowy napery. 
I have stood in a humble home, the room so small 
that there was scarce space enough for half the 
mourners. And the man who lay dead in the 
humble room seemed regal in death and the dis- 
tance between him and the meagre surroundings 
vast indeed. What he was, what he projected of 
himself into the realm beyond the grave, was so 
much larger and richer than anything he possessed. 
Mid such scenes I have reflected on death as the 
mightiest leveller we know. 

In life and in death God’s word to the human 
soul is, “I seek not yours, but you!” 


x 


THE TWILIGHT OF A KING 


“For it came to pass, when Solomon was old, that 
his wives turned away his heart after other gods; and 
his heart was not perfect with Jehovah his God, as 
was the heart of David his father.’—J Kings 11: 4. 


JHERE is only one object more tragic and 
desolate than the ruins of a noble old edi- 
fice, and that is the ruins of a noble man 

or woman. Yonder beyond the seas where the 
war wages the fiercest, beautiful buildings are 
huddied in heaps or stand stark and broken, ma- 
jestic ruins of crumbled arch and riven wall. Such 
ruins are sad scenes of war’s terrible devastation, 
but sadder by far are the poor broken lives of 
human beings who in old age have become shriv- 
eled morally and broken in faith utterly. These 
verses from the eleventh chapter of First Kings 
describe the twilight years which closed the career 
of King Solomon as the shadows of the darkest 
night close the hours of the brightest day. 

Of Solomon’s glory the Scriptures spare no 
pains in wealth of description. He was a famous 
monarch and the story of his greatness was her- 
alded far and wide. His wisdom was wonderful. 
He wrote three thousand proverbs and five thou- 
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sand songs. He possessed a comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge of trees, flowers, birds, beasts, 
fish, and creeping things. His wealth was fabu- 
lous. His great throne of ivory and finest gold is 
described in the tenth chapter of the book of 
Kings, together with his golden drinking vessels 
and various appointments of the palace. He had 
chariots and horsemen such as no king of Israel 
before or after him possessed. The magnificence 
of his court was such that the Queen of Sheba 
journeyed many hundred miles to look upon the 
appointments of his palace and to ask him hard 
questions. And after she had come and her eyes 
had seen the glory and her ears had witnessed 
his wisdom, she confessed that the half had not 
been told her: that his wisdom and prosperity ex- 
ceeded the fame of which she had heard. So 
famed was Israel’s wise king, so rich were the 
traditions of his splendour, that when Jesus 
of Nazareth wished to portray the exquisite 
beauty of a lily he exclaimed, “I say unto you 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” Verily, the Scriptures accord many 
verses to portray King Solomon’s glory; and 
verily, also, they spread upon the sacred page the 
story of his shame. 

One evidence of the unique character of the 
Holy Scriptures is the manner in which the bold 
unvarnished truth is told of the heroes of Israel. 
In no other history or biography are the faults 
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of great leaders laid bare without apology or reti- 
cence as in the Bible. The eleventh chapter of 
Kings records in painful detail the twilight years 
of the great king, how that he filled his palace with 
wives taken from alien races and worshippers not 
of Jehovah; how he became an idolater, burning 
incense at the altars of the strange gods of his 
wives; how the glory and the grandeur of his 
court brought on increased taxes on the people, 
and slowly but surely the doom of the nation 
came on inexorably. It is a melancholy story, full 
of sombreness and sadness of farewell. 

The tragedy of King Solomon’s twilight years 
teems with warnings for the nation, the family, 
and the individual. Behold in this melancholy 
narrative the certain fruits of sinful indulgences, 
the terrible high cost of sinning. Many years after 
Solomon flourished a great Christian wrote, “ Be 
not deceived. God is not mocked. For whatso- 
ever man soweth that shall he also reap; for he 
that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption. But he that soweth unto the 
spirit shall reap eternal life.” 

The last days of Solomon were days of sensu- 
ality and what is more repellent than a wicked 
old man? The twilight years of Solomon were 
everything but happy. Intrigue and jealousy 
flourished in his palace. Carnality gutted the 
character of the king as a fire guts a building and 
leaves it a heap of charred débris. The wail of 
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Lord Byron voiced accurately the woe of Solomon ~ 
in his old age, and for the same reason. 
“My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 


The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone.” 


The twilight years of Solomon reveal the out- 
come of marriages where there is no accord in the 
deepest things of life nor a common faith. Solo- 
mon filled his palace and court with wives from 
alien courts and alien religions. They had no 
sympathy with Israel’s great faith in Jehovah. 
Every new wife brought a new god, as it were; 
and added to the confusion of the old king’s last 
days. The Scriptures warrant the belief that Solo- 
mon never gave up entirely the worship of Je- 
hovah, but he compromised with the gods of his 
wives and burned incense at their shrines. How 
pitiful and how tragic the story is! If it be hard 
for two to walk together unless they are agreed, 
how impossible the task of the old king to live in 
peace with several hundred who were not agreed. 
There are very practical lessons here for our mod- 
ern life. Solomon’s heathen wives wrought havoc 
with his faith. Many young people rush into the 
marriage relation without any thought of the bear- 
ing of religion upon their lives. It has been re- 
marked that marriage where one is Christian and 
the other is not, usually ends with neither a Chris- 
tian. Perhaps this is putting it too strong, but 
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the incompatibility of religious beliefs has been 
the rock on which many a marriage has struck 
and broken in pieces. The downfall of the old 
king was brought about by his polygamous house- 
hold and his compromise of his Israelitish faith 
with that of the heathen women who must have 
thronged Solomon’s court like bees in a hive. 

The tragedy of Solomon’s twilight years indi- 
cates the possibility of a fall even to the very 
end of life. It is possible for a vessel to go down 
in sight of the harbour. Champion runners some- 
times go down to defeat while finishing the last lap 
of a race. It is possible after years of sobriety 
to become a drunkard; after years of truthfulness 
to become a liar; after half a life of integrity to 
be dishonest. That is to say, never while life lasts 
can one be absolutely certain that he will not fall. 
“When a man thinketh he standeth let him take 
heed lest he fall,’ is good advice; and how tragic 
such a fall! 

“ How ill white hairs become a fool and jester.” 
There is no folly like the folly of the aged sinner, 
no unbelief so cold and cruel as that of the grey- 
haired infidel. Some of us have known men, once 
devout believers, who late in life became scornful 
skeptics; and others who had faith in their fellow- 
men, who in later years believed all men to be 
dishonest, and even scouted the virtue and honour 
of all women. Such a twilight is tragic. To have 
lost faith in God and man at the very period in 
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life when the spiritual nature should be ripened 
and mellow, to experience “ leanness of soul” at 
the very time when the inward men should be re- 
newed day by day, is the quintessence of failure. 
Moreover, Solomon was not a very old man at 
this period of his life; rather, he was prematurely 
aged. He was perhaps about sixty years of age— 
not much above three score years when this twi- 
light tragedy began to close in upon him as a 
wintry and storm-swept night closes in on a bleak 
and blustery afternoon and buries it in blackness. 
This going down of Solomon’s sun amidst 
gloom reveals to us also the wages of luxury and 
ease. The gold and silver, the ivory, the tapes- 
tries, the chariots, and the horses,—what did they 
all signify but decay and death. Solomon had 
turned to his own way; he had become a servant 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil—not of Je- 
hovah. In Deuteronomy, the seventeenth chapter, 
there is a warning for the kings of Israel against 
the very sins that cut down Solomon. The king 
is commanded not to multiply horses to himself, 
nor to multiply wives to himself; nor to greatly 
multiply to himself silver and gold. Yet these 
were the very sins of Solomon, and his subjects 
suffered because of the glory and luxury of his 
court. O, it is an old story: this one of moral and 
spiritual decay through license and indulgence; 
and it is repeated time and time again, not only 
by kings but by many who are far removed from 
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the robes of royalty. No nation can be happy or 
long endure where a few live in luxury and the 
many eke out a miserable existence in penury. 


“©O Luxury! thou cursed by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy 

Diffuse their pleasure only to destroy!” 


Pride, avarice, lust slay their millions. They 
slew at last Israel’s famous monarch. In the twi- 
light years of his life God’s word’ came to Solo- 
mon that he was displeased with him and that pun- 
ishment was to follow because of his sins. The 
glory of Israel was to wane, the kingdom was 
to be rent in twain. For the sake of Solomon’s 
father, David, this calamity was not to come in 
Solomon’s lifetime; but it was to come upon his 
son, Rehoboam. And so the twilight deepened 
into darkness and the darkness deepened into 
death. 

Was the fall of Solomon final? Did he turn 
away from God forever? Did the sun go down 
upon his sins to rise no more? The Scriptures 
seem to answer in the affirmative. That Solo- 
mon’s rejection of God was final and that he died 
a castaway, is indicated by two significant facts. 
First, he showed no penitence when rebuked; he 
indicated no change of heart; he wept no tears of 
remorse. Second, he left standing shrines set up 
to heathen gods, shrines that Josiah ordered de- 
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molished many years later (II Kings 23:13). If 
Solomon had repented his idolatry would he have 
left these shrines standing? If Solomon were the 
author of Ecclesiastes it might be inferred that he 
repented in his old age and came to the wise con- 
clusion that, “to fear God and keep his command- 
ments was the whole duty of man.’ But there is 
scarcely a Bible scholar anywhere today who holds 
to the belief that Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes. 
The book is anonymous; and while in the open- 
ing of the first chapter the author describes him- 
self as a preacher, son of David, king of Jerusa- 
lem, it is apparent for a number of reasons that 
Solomon himself was not the author of the book. 
Alas, alas, so far as we know, his light went out 
in darkness; for him there was no evening star— 
only sadness of farewell and the mournful moan- 
ing of the bar when Solomon, king of Israel, put 
out to sea. ; 

Solomon, king of Israel, and Paul the apostle, 
were probably about the same age when their 
earthly careers ended; but how unlike the closing 
scenes! The king breathed his last in a palace 
where the air was heavy with incense offered to 
alien gods. The apostle spent his closing days in 
a narrow prison cell, fragrant with the abiding 
presence of the Great Companion. The renowned 
ruler, who wrote three thousand proverbs and 
five thousand songs, left no words of wisdom to 
cheer the hearts of humanity as the shadows dark- 
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ened about him and the thick darkness came on 
apace. The last word relative to Israel’s celebrated 
monarch is that melancholy epitaph chronicled in 
First Kings, “ For it came to pass, when Solomon 
was old, that his wives turned away his heart after 
other: gods; and his heart was not perfect with 
Jehovah his God as was the heart of David his 
father.” The great Cilician wrote his valedictory 
as the shadow of his executioner fell athwart the 
parchment, and his farewell words after nineteen 
hundred years throb with a great hope, an unfal- 
tering faith, and the knowledge of a love that 
would not let him go out on the great Adventure 
alone. “I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith: hence- 
forth there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give to me at that day; and not to me only, 
but also to all them that have loved his appearing.” 

Blessed is the man at whose evening time there 
is light! 


“The eyes sink inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we say we mean, 
And what we would, we know. 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 
And hears its winding murmur; and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 


And then he thinks he knows 
The hills where his life rose, 
And the sea where it goes.” 


XI 


THE TYRANNY OF TRIFLES IN 
RELIGION 


“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left 
undone the weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
mercy, and faith; but these ye ought to have done, 
and not to have left the others undone. Ye blind 
guides that strain out the gnat, and swallow the 
camel! ”—Matthew 23: 23-24. 


tains the most caustic of Christ’s recorded 

utterances. It is an indictment of the 
formal religionists, the scribes and Pharisees who 
were in the audience that day. Jesus’ attack of 
their hypocritical character is terrible and of 
withering intensity. The charges are direct, spe- 
cific, and concrete. The words fall from the great 
prophet’s lips like a shower of shrapnel upon bat- 
tlefield. There are seven woes in this chapter pro- 
nounced against a peculiarly vicious type of re- 
ligious leaders. These woes resemble as many 
peals of thunder in their unanswerable severity. 
Be sure such plainness of speech is not inconsistent 
with Jesus’ love. It is in perfect harmony with 
protest of his ministry against the substitution of 
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Ts twenty-third chapter of Matthew con- 
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forms for spirit, ceremony for service. Love is 
not love at all unless it be capable of indignation, 
against wrong. Yet if the speaking of this vehe- 
ment indictment is like a storm, the end of it re- 
sembles the gentle rain that sometimes follows a 
terrific gale. Christ lifts His voice in strain of 
tenderest utterance and exclaims, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her! how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!” 

It is from this vigorous chapter that one of 
Jesus’ seven indictments is selected for considera- 
tion. ‘“ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, for 
ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left 
undone the weightier matters of the law, justice, 
and mercy, and faith.” 

“Mint, anise, and cummin.” These herbs spe- 
cified by Jesus were the commonest and least valu- 
able. Mint was a garden herb of an agreeable 
odour, similar to the plant known to us by the 
same name. Anise, known also as “ dill,’ was 
used by confectioners and perfumers. Cummin 
was a plant of the same genus as fennel. Under 
the law tithes had to be paid upon all the increase 
of the seed. The point of Jesus’ criticism was that 
these religious leaders were very careful to tithe 
even of the smallest plants, but were indifferent to 
common honesty and simple justice. Jesus accuses 
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them of straining out a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. A startling and ludicrous figure this! The 
Hindus phrase it, “swallowing an elephant and 
being choked with a flea.” The meaning of so 
sensational a statement is obvious. Long before 
the modern crusade against germs the scribes and 
Pharisees were accustomed to strain wine through 
linen or gauze, lest they should unawares drink 
some little insect that would render them cere- 
monially unclean. Yet these same men were not 
at all averse to dishonesty and avarice. It was 
this punctilious regard of the religionists of Jesus’ 
day for minute interpretations of the law and a 
placidly indifferent attitude toward the weightier 
matters that aroused His indignation and brought 
about the denunciation recorded in Matthew 
twenty-three. 

Trifles still tyrannize our race. Multitudes are 
yet in bondage to mint, anise, and cummin. The 
tendency to excess in trifles is nowhere seen at 
such a disadvantage as in the conduct of religion. 
Divisions in Christendom have occurred over the 
most trivial causes. The manner of wearing the 
beard, of dressing the hair, of fastening wearing 
apparel—these and other apparently trifling rea- 
sons have divided Christendom into competitive 
camps and rival communions. 

Trifling differences in theology have separated 
brethren in the Lord. Thus two members of dif- 
ferent communions engaged in a heated argument 
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as to “the order of faith and repentance in con- 
version.” The one contended stoutly that faith 
precedes repentance; the other as vigorously ar- 
gued that repentance ccmes first. A bitter es- 
trangement was the outcome of the controversy. 
Another manifested a martyr spirit in defence of 
his conviction that the act of immersion was in- 
validated if by chance so much as “a single hair of 
the head escaped submersion.” Still another con- 
tended that the Lord’s Supper could not be Scrip- 
turally observed if more than one cup was used. 
It would be easy to multiply examples of this type 
of mind in religion. Such persons have a 
passion for stressing trifles and magnifying 
the inconsequential. They forget that “ God has 
called us to build temples, not to whittle 
sticks.” 

George Whitefield once engaged in a contro- 
versy with a religionist who affirmed with much 
warmth that “every pin in the tabernacle is pre- 
cious.” Whitefield calmly answered, “ Yes, and 
to those who hold that view the pin is apt to be 
more precious than the whole tabernacle.” Eras- 
mus in an indictment of the monks of his age, said, 
“The same men who think the devil will have 
them if they change the shape of their frocks, 
are not afraid to intrigue and lie. They shudder 
if they have left out a verse in a Psalm, and they 
tell each piney questionable stories longer en 
their prayers.” 
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“?*Tis not the wide phylactery, 

Nor stubborn fasts, nor stated prayers, 
That makes us saints; 

We judge the tree by what it bears; 

And when a man can live apart 

From works on theological trusts, 

I know the blood about the heart 
Is dry as dust.” 


Trifles often clog the wheels of organized Chris- 
tianity. Passing strange it is that men and women 
who manifest in business and society a large and 
liberal spirit, sometimes exhibit a parsimonious 
nature in the conduct of Christian affairs. Es- 
pecially is this true in church finance. Men who sit 
on directors’ boards in big business and coolly give 
their vote in transactions where tens of thousands 
of dollars are at stake, have been known to per- 
spire freely and appear much crestfallen in the 
presence of a small deficit at a church officiary 
meeting. Obstacles that are regarded as mole- 
hills in running a grocery, a dry-goods store, or a 
bank, become veritable mountains in the conduct 
of financing a church. 

The tyranny of trifles in religion is to be seen 
also in the tenacity with which we cling to certain 
forms of service. In no other realm is one so 
likely to become a slave to outworn methods. The 
“traditions of the elders” are nowhere so strong 
and authoritative as in ecclesiastical circles. 
Church members have often become so wedded to 
a method of contributing to the expense budget 
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that they will fervidly oppose any other, even 
though assured that it will make for spiritual cul- 
ture and increased offerings. Innovations here are 
often met with stubborn opposition. If a weekly 
method of contribution will greatly increase the 
efficiency of a congregation in systematic financial 
support, it is difficult to understand the reluctance 
of some to change from monthly or quarterly 
methods. Are not all members of one body, and 
have not all severally to work together toward a 
common goal? How great is the need for a prac- 
tice of the noble sentiment, “ In faith unity, in opin- 
ions and methods liberty, in all things charity.” 

It is a subtle test of a Christian’s mettle when 
his pet plan is ruthlessly set aside for a better 
one. Well it is for the world and for us that 
occasionally our favourite schemes are torpedoed 
and sunk. John Wesley brought to his great field 
of activity the outlook and spirit of a high church- 
man and the consequent love of form and ritual. 
God only knows what he suffered when he threw 
to the winds his opinions and preferences and 
gave the masses the Word of God by mouth of 
_spiritually-minded laymen. Educated to believe 
¥ : 

that no one had the right to preach unless or- 
dained, by the Established Church, he was horrified 
when his brethren of the laity first began to evan- 
gelize the commoners. Nevertheless, when he saw 
that their work was blessed of God he accommo- 
dated his own opinion to the practical demonstra- 
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tion of the value of lay-preaching. Wisely then 
he trained the laymen for this fruitful kind of 
evangelism and the result was that Methodism 
shook all England. 

There is only one cure for the mint, anise, and 
cummin type of mind, and that is the mind of the 
Master. Jesus came protesting against the 
tyranny of trifles in religion. He threw His mag- 
nificent manhood full and free athwart the cold, 
calculating formalists who were in seats of au- 
thority in the Jewish church. He was an Ampli- 
fier, an Emancipator, a mighty Deliverer! There 
was amplitude in His views of God and man. The 
God He revealed was a God of justice, of mercy, 
and of truth, The mankind He revealed was a 
large and munificent humanity. He created a 
spiritual atmosphere that was wholesome to 
breathe, so sweet it was, so full of tonic purity. 
His vision was vast, and His sympathy boundless. 
His vocabulary was characterized by catholic 
terms, and words of oceanlike wideness. He 
loved the word “ all,’”’ and “ whosoever ”’ was often 
on His lips. The scribes and Pharisees regarded 
Him with suspicion and opposed Him at every 
turn. With splendid disregard of the man-made 
rules for the Sabbath He exemplified the Golden 
Rule by doing good on the holy day. He exalted 
man above ritual, love above the letter, and justice 
above punctilious concern for the peccadillos of 
religion. 
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The ample Christ challenges our standards as 
He did the scribes and Pharisees of His day. He 
observes the smallness of our spiritual concepts, 
the littleness of our creedal systems, the meagre- 
ness of our ministries, the misplaced emphasis of 
much of our teaching; and He calls us to larger 
views of God and man. Our deep-rooted preju- 
dices give Him pain. Our provincial views disap- 
point Him. Our supreme selfishness pierces His 
great heart like a sword. The very greatness of 
His presence, the vastness of His spirit, the bound- 
lessness of His love, rebuke us. Surveying Him 
in all His loveliness, the tyranny of the trivial be- 
comes insufferable, and unto Christ we cry: 


“On my heart your mighty charm renew 
Still, still let me as I gaze upon you 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you.” 


“Sy 


XII 


GROWING A SOUL 


“ But grow in grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. To him be the glory both 
now and forever. Amen.”—II Peter 3:18. 


A SERMON TO YOUNG CONVERTS 


is impressive Scripture and is, so to speak, 
his last word to us. It is his valedictory, 


Al ies closing verse of Peter’s second epistle 


his farewell to those of like faith. His advice is 
not that of a novice or a raw recruit. It is the 
counsel of a veteran—the accumulated wisdom 
that comes only by struggle and toil. How the 
writer of these words had grown in grace and 
knowledge of his Lord and Saviour! Between 
the Simon Peter of Matthew, the sixteenth chapter, 
and the Simon Peter of this second epistle, the 
third chapter, there is a difference vast and deep. 
In Caesarea Philippi Peter was minded to dis- 
courage Jesus from His purpose to die on the 
Cross. It was as if he said to Jesus there, “ Not 
the cross, O Master; not the cross! Far be that 
from thee.” But in the closing days of his long 
and eventful life Peter’s attitude to the Cross is 
diametrically different. A well-authenticated tra- 
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dition informs us that he went to his own cruci- 
fixion, exclaiming, ‘“‘ None but Christ! None but 
Christ!” The old Peter, so impetuous, blunder- 
ing, full of faults, had given way to a new Peter 
steadfast as a mighty rock, strong, dependable, 
beautifully mellowed, and rich in a faith that had 
grown with the years. How fitting that such a 
man after such a life should give advice on grow- 
ing in grace and knowledge of our Lord! 

“But grow in grace and knowledge of our 
Lord.” This is good advice for Christians both 
old and young. It is especially timely for those 
who have but recently enlisted under the Prince 
of Peace. There are some things that precede a 
growth in grace. Back of a growth in Christlike- 
ness is, of course, the new birth: reconciliation 
with God, forgiveness of sin, and adoption into 
the household of faith. A multitude in our city 
have recently started on the highway of holiness. 
Scores of persons have surrendered their wills to 
the Divine will. This morning a hundred new 
converts are gathered in this House of God. 
Thank God for such surrender! You are pledged 
to do God’s will on earth as it is done in heaven. 
This matter of the human will enters into the 
growth of the Christian, and most vitally. It is 
not necessary to tell a boy or girl to grow—he can- 
not help it. Physical growth is unconscious and 
involuntary. Spiritual growth is a matter of the 
will, the affections, and the heart. Nevertheless 
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there are certain laws which govern physical 
growth that largely enter into the making of the 
Christian. They are so simple that even a child 
understands them. 

First, there is the matter of air. Pure air and 
plenty of it is a prime requisite for growth. The 
fresh air cure has come to be immensely popular. 
Nearly every one sleeps with his windows open 
these days. Sleeping porches are everywhere to 
be seen. Outdoor colonies constitute one method 
of fighting the great white plague. How exhilarat- 
ing it is to breathe pure air, to fill one’s lungs from 
cellar to attic with pure, sweet tonic ozone. And 
how debilitating is the effect of impure air on the 
human being! Did you ever sit in a crowded 
building where the ventilation was poor and: the 
air became oppressive, the brain dull, the heart 
sensible of heaviness? One becomes drowsy and 
some experience faintness. But throw up the 
windows and open wide the doors and let God’s 
pure air into the building in fresh healing draught, 
and mark the change! Listless eyes begin to 
sparkle, drooping shoulders straighten, colourless 
cheeks show a healthier hue, the people are trans- 
formed by the purifying of the atmosphere. 

A Christian cannot grow in an atmosphere of 
impurity, of profanity, and vulgarity. A Chris- 
tian cannot grow where the air is foul by blas- 
phemy or tainted by deception or poisoned by 
scandal. A Christian in order to grow in grace 
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must live in an atmosphere of prayer which is, 
to phrase it in simple terms, a daily recognition 
of God and dependence on Him. I think it is the 
poet Montgomery who speaks of prayer as, “ the 
Christian’s native air,” and the phrase is a fine 
one. Every man and woman who has ever grown 
in grace and knowledge of the Christ has breathed 
the pure and bracing atmosphere of prayer. Think 
of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. He talked with 
God as son and daughter converse with father and 
mother. His disciples saw Him pray, and they 
said, “Teach us to pray.” Jesus prayed daily. 
Sometimes he arose while it was yet dark, and 
withdrew from the little group of companions, to 
pray. Before the important events of His life He 
prayed. At the times of His greatest temptations 
He prayed. He prayed at His baptism. He 
prayed at His transfiguration. He prayed in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. He prayed on the Cross. 
How wondrous Jesus’ growth toward God, and 
how deep His indebtedness to the atmosphere in 
which He lived, moved, and had His being! O, 
young Christians, here is the secret of growing a 
soul! You must have good air, wholesome. atmos- 
phere. You must live in daily recognition that 
God can supply all your needs and will supply 
them as you open your heart to receive His 
spirit. 

Then there is the matter of food. Food is es- 
sential to growth: good, wholesome food; food 
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that makes muscle, enriches the blood; food that is 
nutritious. How long do you suppose a boy could 
live on pie—pie three times a day? Many a boy 
would like to experiment with such a diet; but 
pie three times a day, day in and day out, would 
dwarf the growth of the healthiest boy. He would 
become a_ spindle-legged, pasty-complexioned 
molly-coddle on such an unsubstantial steady diet. 
How long would a girl exist on cake—even 
angel food cake—day in and day out? I grant 
that it would be very appetizing for awhile. Just 
imagine a steady diet of cake; what a Lydia Lan- 
guish sort of girl such a diet would produce! 
What flabby muscles, what weak tendons, what 
impoverished blood would follow so frothy a diet! 
These are days when special study is made of 
the science of cooking which is called “ dietetics.” 
Experts now tell us just what kind of food and 
what combinations of foods will best build up the 
body. It is possible now to eat and grow thin, 
and many are the books produced these latter days 
on the subjects of foods. 

For a Christian to grow he must have whole- 
some food; he must have stimulating spiritual 
food, food that fattens the soul. Jesus said, “I 
am the bread of heaven,” and a Christian must 
needs feed on Christ if he grow in grace and 
knowledge of Him. The Holy Scriptures consti- 
tute a portion of the Christian’s best food. It is 
difficult to overvalue this book of books. It is a 
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versatile volume. It is history, biography, ser- 
mon, poetry, prayer, prophecy, all in one. 
Here is bread for the growing Christian 
and water for his thirsty soul. Whoever feeds 
upon the Word of God fattens his spiritual nature. 
The New Testament in particular is strong and 
wholesome food. Of its twenty-seven books, four 
are biographies of the Christ, one is a history of 
the beginnings of Christianity, twenty-one are let- 
ters on Christian living, and the twenty-seventh 
and last book is a commingling of prophecy, his- 
tory, and revelation glorious beyond description. 
Every saint of God has fed upon this food, every 
strong Christian has been a reader of the Holy 
Book. 

Young Christians, you ought to have a copy of 
the Scriptures for your individual use. You 
should familiarize yourselves with the Bible so as 
to be able to turn quickly and accurately to any 
book, chapter, or verse. You should mark your 
favourite passages and write on the margin of the 
pages any comment or quotation which you may 
care to make. The young Christian who begins to 
feed upon this great book and continues to read 
and reflect upon its teachings will grow into God- 
liness, no doubt of that. There is a picture which 
you may have seen, a picture of an old Bible, the 
lids loosened and the leaves uneven. The book 
has been carefully placed on a marble table and on 
top of the venerable volume a pair of spectacles 
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are folded. The fingers that turned those pages 
are still; the eyes that locked through those glasses 
are closed; but the Spirit that was nourished by 
the eternal verities of God’s Word now beholds 
the King in all His beauty. 
There are special feasts at which table the young 
Christian is privileged by God to partake of. food 
for his soul and at the same time enjoy the sweet- 
est of fellowships. The services in the House of 
God are feasts for the souls of men and women. 
Growing Christians must of necessity be regular 
attendants at the House of God. Church attend- 
ance is not optional unless there be reasons of ill- 
ness or household duties that are quite insuperable. 
The place of the Christian on the Lord’s Day is in 
attendance at God’s House. Even children, es- 
pecially those who are members of the church, 
should be present habitually at the morning serv- 
ice. Food there is for the soul in the beautiful 
hymns, in the prayers, in the preaching of the 
Word, and especially in the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper. Jesus Himself set an inspiring ex- 
ample by His attendance in the synagogue for wor- 
ship and prayer. “As his custom was,” so the 
Scriptures phrase it, “he was in the synagogue on 
the Sabbath day.” All the services at the church: 
Sunday School where the Scriptures are studied ; 
the young people’s society where there is training 
in public prayer and public testimony; the mid- 
week service of prayer and testimony; the Lord’s 
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Day evening service, these services in the House 
of God are calculated to feed the soul; and if a © 
Christian expects to grow in grace and knowledge 
of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ he will not 
neglect such feasts or turn away from them to ex- 
perience famine in the far country of worldly 
living. 

Air and food are important if there be growth, 
but exercise is likewise important. Yea more, it 
is vital. Did you ever watch a healthful baby ly- 
ing in its crib? There are few more beautiful 
sights. If the baby is awake and well he is mov- 
ing, always moving. His legs and arms are in 
motion, he is kicking and reaching out aimlessly. 
Why all these motions? The child is growing. 
This exercise is nature’s way of strengthening the 
little body. Think of the tragic results that would 
follow if the busy little arms and legs that are 
constantly moving were strapped for months so 
they could not kick or jerk. Poor little fellow, the 
little body would be misshapen, the legs would 
never support the weight of the body, the arms 
and hands would be useless, and life would lose 
its zest and scarcely be worth living if, indeed, 
the child managed to live at all. The Christian 
grows by exercise, by service, by useful career. 
The atmosphere of prayer that he breathes, the 
‘spiritual food that he partakes, these must have 
their outlet or expression in Christlike activities. 
It was beautifully said of Jesus that “he went 
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about doing good.” A Christian who doesn’t seek 
to serve cannot grow in Christ. It is only as he 
seeks to be just in his dealings with his fellow- 
men, honourable in all his relations of life, that 
he finds exercise for his spiritual nature in his en- 
deavour to be honest and a splendid discipline of 
character. 

If you young recruits endeavour to be brotherly, 
to visit the sick, comfort the heartbroken, relieve 
distress, you will soon learn the joy of Jesus and 
your cup will overflow. In hundreds of ways the 
growing Christian can engage in good work. 
In the twenty-fifth of Matthew the basis of judg- 
ment is that of service—service to the needy, and 
there is perhaps in all the teachings of the New 
Testament no more eloquent summary of Chris- 
tian ministry than the words, “Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these, my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me.” Jesus says that the giv- 
ing of a cup of cold water in His name will not go 
unrewarded. 

Christians in order to grow must exercise these 
graces that so become men and women who have 
accepted Jesus Christ as Lord of their lives. Lib- 
erality has to be exercised. Generosity must be 
cultivated. A man is known by the way he spends 
his money as well as by the company he keeps. 
A Christian cannot grow in grace and knowledge 
of Jesus Christ if he fails to take Him in full 
partnership. Every member of every church needs 
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to exercise the grace of living. Even the child | 
who has small sums of money for amusements 
and candies, needs to be instructed in the obliga- 
tion of giving systematically into the treasury of 
the Lord. Keeping books with God is as neces- 
sary and as fundamental as keeping books with 
man. 

Air, food, and exercise—they are vital if the 
Christian grows. Greater growth there is not than 
that toward God. Luther Burbank is the wizard of 
the plant world. He has grown wonderful flowers 
from the commonest blossom. He took a wild 
field daisy—just an ordinary, every-day flower by 
the wayside, and by persistence he developed 
that simple field daisy into a lovely flower five to 
seven inches in diameter. He took a poppy of the 
meaner variety and cultivated it until it measured 
ten inches across its brilliant bloom. He did this 
and more—he developed a dahlia with its disagree- 
able odour driven out and in place a grateful 
fragrance. He has grown plums and apricots 
without stones. And he took the cactus, all cov- 
ered with thorns, a vexation to both man and beast, 
and developed therefrom a thornless cactus. O, a 
wizard is Luther Burbank; but Jesus Christ as a 
transformer of character is greater still! He can 
take your life and mine and make them over again 
after His own likeness. He can transform our 
poor beings into His divine image. If our souls 
are to grow they must be tended in God’s garden, 
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with Christ the gardener watching o’er us, nourish- 
ing us with air, sunlight, and moisture. And there 
will be pruning done, and He will do it. 

- © the marvel, the mystery, the romance of 
Christian growth! Peter, thou who hast over- 
come, thy counsel is wise for by experience thou 
didst learn how to grow thy soul. O Christ, help 
Thou us ever to remember these farewell words 
of Thy sturdy apostle, “ But grow in grace and 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
To Him be the glory now and forever. Amen. 


XIII 


THE SEVENTY 


“ Now after these things the Lord appointed seventy 
others, and sent them two and two before his face 
into every city and place, whither he himself was 
about to come.”—Luke 10:1. 


ESUS was not primarily an organizer. Not 
that He was without genius for organization; 
His work was of another nature. He was a 
prophet, an inspirer, a Saviour. We have a rec- 
ord, however, of two organizations that He 
created: the Twelve Apostles whom He called and 
commissioned to be the nucleus of His church, 
and the seventy disciples whom He sent out to 
prepare the way for Him. The Gospels have'much 
to say about the Twelve; only a little about the 
Seventy. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, all three re- 
cord the calling and sending out of the Twelve. 
Luke alone tells of the appointment of the Seventy 
and the charge of Christ to them. The names of 
the Twelve Apostles are given several times; the 
Seventy are anonymous. 

The organization of the Seventy by Jesus and 
His use of them is an interesting study.’ Two rea- 
sons have been suggested for this sending out of so 
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numerous a body of missionaries. First, the time 
before His passion was now short and it was His 
desire that the message of salvation reach as many 
as possible; second, He wished to train His fol- 
lowers to act alone after His departure. It was 
pioneer work that the Seventy did, preparatory 
and introductory. 

Why the number seventy? It is a significant 
number in the Scriptures. The family of Jacob 
that settled in Egypt numbered exactly seventy. 
Moses chose seventy elders to assist him in his 
work. There were seventy members of the Jewish 
Sanhedrin. Moreover, the number seventy to 
the Jews symbolized the nations of the earth, and 
this is in accord with Luke’s note of universality. 
At the feast of the tabernacles seventy bullocks 
were offered upon behalf of the Gentile nations. 
The selection of seventy, therefore, was sym- 
bolical and significant to every devout Jewish 
mind. 

Why two and two? It was thus that the 
apostles went out. There are several reasons; 
companionship, different temperaments, counsel, 
and sympathy. All through the Acts of the 
Apostles the evangelistic enterprise is represented 
by heroic couples or pairs: Silas and Timothy, 
Timothy and Erastus, Euxodia and Syntyche, Paul 
and Barnabas, Paul and Silas, Barnabas and 
Mark. For a supreme example witness John and 
Peter before the Jewish tribunal. Their tempera- 
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ments were different: Peter was impetuous, John 
was tender; Peter was practical, John was poetic; 
both were bold as lions. They reacted one on the 
other. They could accomplish together what 
neither could do separately; and when threatened 
with death if they should preach any more in the 
name of Jesus, Peter spoke the brave word for 
both of them when he said, “ Whether it is right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather 
than unto God, judge ye, for we cannot but speak 
the things that we saw and heard.” 

Two and two: commonsense is in that plan. 

The Mormons have always sent out their mis- 
sionaries two and two, and thus they have taken 
the Mormon message over plain and mountain, in 
city and country, two and two. In imagination 
one can see the Seventy going forth in pairs, linked 
together for the most important of team work. 
The retiring and diffident with the impetuous and 
enthusiastic; the timid and shrinking with the bold 
and courageous; the slow of speech with the 
voluble; the erratic and peculiar with the level- 
headed and well-balanced; the pensive and poetic 
with the practical and alert. You behold them as 
they go out two and two over hill and through val- 
ley, into city and village! 


“So when two work together, each for each, 
Is quick to plan and can the other teach, 
But when alone one seeks the best to know 
His skill is weaker and his thoughts are slow.” 
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The Seventy did not go forth without a plan or 
programme. Jesus prescribed the method. They 
were to go in the spirit of prayer. That was fun- 
damental. They were to pray for labourers that 
the Seventy might be multiplied many times over. 
They were to be courteous, gentlemanly, forbear- 
ing, always. They were to be contented with 
whatever was provided in the homes where they 
were entertained. They were to make haste. 
They were to lose no time in formal salutations 
which consumed many precious moments. The 
time was short. They were to bring a message of 
peace to every household. They were to heal and 
bless and help, and announce that “the kingdom 
of God is come nigh you.” They were personal 
representatives of Jesus in so intimate a way that 
He said of them, “‘ He that heareth you heareth 
me, and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me.” 

Thus the Seventy went out two and two on er- 
rands of mercy and to spread the good tidings. 
They went before Him. They were pathfinders 
of the Lord, and their work was successful. They 
returned with joy. Evil had been subject to them 
in the name of Jesus; wicked spirits fled before 
the face of these missionaries. They came back 
strangely elated. . Their joy was overflowing for 
they had had a part in overcoming evil with good. 

It is ever so, intimate personal Christian work 
assures the most lasting joy the human heart can 
know. Nothing can take the place of personal 
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service of this high character. There is no substi- 
tute for individual work for individuals. In such 
ministries we save ourselves as we endeavour to 
save others. Following Jesus ceases to be a figure 
of speech and becomes instead a glorious reality. 

Jesus’ caution to the Seventy is worthy of re- 
flection. To their fervid announcement that 
“even the demons are subject unto us,’ He re- 
sponded, “ Rejoice not that the spirits are subject 
unto you, but rejoice that your names are written 
in heaven.” Wise counsel is this! The enthusiasm 
of His followers might fail if it rested solely upon 
visible results. Be it remembered that there are 
deserts in the realm of missionary experiences as 
there are in the enterprises which have to do with 
things purely material. Rejoice in God’s approval. 
Rejoice in the privilege of partnership with Him. 
Rejoice that your names are on the muster roll of 
heaven as workers for Him here, channels for 
His grace now, vessels meet for the Master’s use 
at any hour of the day or night. 

The sending out of the Seventy was an enterprise 
of Jesus that suggests numerous modern methods 
which may serve the kingdom of God admirably. 
The Every Member Canvass is patterned on the 
plan of the Seventy and its success is phenomenal. 
The world awaits the awakening that will surely 
follow if fifty per cent of church members rec- 
ognize their personal obligation to Jesus Christ, 
and proceed to discharge it accordingly. God will 
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follow such evangelism with showers of blessings 
such as the world has not known since that mem- 
orable Pentecost when the Church was born. 


“They climbed the steep ascent of Heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain! 
O God to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train!” 


XIV 


WHAT DID JESUS MEAN? 


“ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast your pearls before the swine, lest haply they tram- 
ple them under their feet, and turn and rend you.” 

—Matthew 7:6. 


HIS saying of Jesus has challenged the at- 
tention of Bible students. Like all difficult 
passages of Scripture, it has been neglected 

and misused. Few sermons are preached from 
this text and the Bible commentaries throw little 
light upon it. The truth is, the typical commen- 
tary has much to offer on the easy and obvious 
passages and little on the obscure and difficult por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures. I am reminded of 
an elderly gentleman, a friend of my kinspeople, 
who dearly loved a controversy on religious topics. 
He liked nothing better than to expound a difficult 
text in such a fashion as to make it still more diffi- | 
cult, and having done so he would say, “I have 
now led you into deep water,” and there he left 
both himself and his hearers. Similarly some of 
the commentators fai! to help the student of the 
Scriptures at the most difficult passages and leave 
him in deep water. 

Consider closely this sixth verse of Matthew, 
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the seventh chapter. “Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls be- 
fore swine.’ What did Jesus mean by this 
proverb? Let me show first what I believe this 
text does not mean. 

I. Ir IS UNREASONABLE TO BELIEVE THAT 
JESUS IS HERE APPLYING THE TERMS SWINE AND 
DOGS TO HUMAN BEINGS, HOWEVER SUNKEN OR 
SIN SCOURGED. In the Bible these terms are used 
contemptuously. To the devout Jew a swine was 
abhorrent, unclean; and to have anything whatso- 
ever to do with such an animal was a mark of 
degradation. Thus, in the parable of the prodigal 
son, the extremity of his disgrace was his being 
sent into the fields to feed swine. The author of 
“The Syrian Christ”’ says, “‘ To be a swineherd, 
or a ‘swine-shepherd,’ is the most contemptible 
occupation an Oriental can imagine. . . . You 
cannot hire a Syrian to make a pet of a ‘little 
piggie.’” 

With us the dog is noble and affectionate, a com- 
panion of man. The dog of the East is a scaven- 
ger, living in droves as wolves do, and is an object 
of dislike. The Jews were accustomed to speak 
of the Gentiles as “ dogs,’’ and the Mohammedans’ 
term of contempt for a Christian is “dog.” But 
nowhere does Jesus either in spirit or in word, 
apply to mankind these abhorrent terms. True, 
He called Herod a “ fox,” and that cruel sprig 
of royalty deserved so descriptive a nickname. 
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True, also, Jesus denounced in terms of unmis- 
takable severity the hypocritical religionists of 
His day. In the twenty-third of Matthew He 
called the Pharisees “ hypocrites,” “ blind guides,” 
“whited sepulchres,” “ serpents,” and “ offsprings 
of vipers.” That these are strong terms there is 
no gainsaying, yet there is a difference between 
their application, the circumstance under which 
He spoke them, and the application in this verse 
of “swine” and “ dogs” to human beings. 

A study of Jesus’ teaching, His conversations 
and discourses, as recorded in the four Gospels, 
shows that He thought and spoke of humanity 
in royal terms. He taught that God loved all men, 
loved them even in their sins, loved them so com- 
passionately that He gave His only begotten Son 
that all the world might be redeemed. His atti- 
tude toward the publicans, the outcasts, and the 
poor, miserable, demon-possessed creatures was 
so tender that it is difficult to read the narrative 
without a tug at the heart and a lump inthe 
throat. Did Jesus call man, made in the image 
of God, a “dog” or a “swine”? No! What- 
ever He may have meant in this passage, I do not 
believe He was thinking of men and women in 
these abhorrent terms. 

II. ASSUREDLY THIS VERSE IS NOT TO BE UN- 
DERSTOOD AS A WARRANT FOR CEASING OUR EN- 
DEAVOURS TO HELP THOSE WHO REPULSE US. 
It has been so interpreted, but that interpretation 
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will not stand the ordeal of scrutiny. So care- 
less an interpretation fits precisely into our selfish 
way of thinking, and for that reason is popular. 
We become discouraged easily in doing for those 
who fail to appreciate us. One such experience 
of hostility or indifference is usually sufficient to 
lead us to give them up as hopeless cases. How 
often one hears the sentiment, ‘‘ There is no use 
in trying to do anything for that man: he is 
wedded to his idols. If you continue to work with 
him you are casting your pearls before swine.” 
Nothing could be more un-Christian. But did not 
Jesus tell His disciples, and particularly the 
Seventy, to wipe from their shoes the dust of the 
streets of the cities that rejected them, leaving 
them to their fate? He did! But that command 
has no bearing on our duty as His disciples. The 
Seventy were sent out for a specific duty. The 
time was short and the command was of an emer- 
gency nature. When there is one text or incident 
of Scripture which seems to justify this view, - 
there are a half-dozen that contradict it. Simon 
Peter once asked Jesus how often he should for- 
give his brother who wronged him, and raised 
the question if he was warranted in forgiving him 
seven times. Jesus answered, “I say not unto thee 
seven times, but until seventy times seven.” And 
the teaching is, of course, that Peter was to keep 
on forgiving his brother every time he had the 
opportunity. 
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In view of the spirit of Jesus’ teaching, it is un- 
believable that this difficult passage even so much 
as hints at the thought of abandoning to ‘their 
fate men and women who are hostile to religious 
influence. Frequently there are times when it is 
not practicable to approach people on the very 
highest of missions, but the very thought of aban- 
doning to his fate any human being is un-Christ- 
like. Recall Jesus’ endeavour to melt the heart of 
Judas to repentance when that disloyal disciple 
stood on the very brink of treason. Reflect on 
the significant incident that Jesus gave the sop to 
Judas at that Last Supper, and the giving of the 
sop was the Oriental token of signal favour and 
marked the guest who received it as the most 
highly honoured of them all. 

III. THE CONTEXT HELPS TO EXPLAIN THIS 
SAYING AND MUST BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT, 
In truth the context of Scripture must always be 
taken into account if we would be sure of a cor- 
rect interpretation. Read what goes before and 
what comes after the verse and usually the in- 
terpretation will then be easy. 

In the opening verse of Matthew seven, Jesus 
warns against misjudging a brother, and He il- 
lustrates His point with the dramatic figure of a 
man with a plank in his eye calling the attention 
of another man to a splinter in his eye. The pas- 
sage as rendered by Dr. Moffatt is, ““ How can you 
say to your brother, Let me take out the splinter 
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from your eye, when there lies the plank in your 
own eye? You hypocrite, take the plank out of 
your own eye first, and then you will see properly 
how to take the splinter out of your brother’s eye.” 

Now the meaning of the verse we are studying 
is involved in the thought of the verses that im- 
mediately precede it, and particularly the reference 
to the plank and splinter. For a man to attempt 
to win another to the higher life when he himself 
is in more need of Divine aid than the one he is 
seeking to enlist, is as futile an act as to give that 
which is holy to the dogs or cast pearls before 
swine. Do not expect success in reforming a man 
of exaggerated speech if you are given to lying 
and tale bearing. Do not be disappointed if you 
fail in your efforts to break a boy of using slang 
if you are in the habit of taking the Lord’s name 
in vain. It is a trifle difficult to lecture against 
the use of cigarettes when one “ just loves a good 
cigar.” 

This is the commonsense teaching of this un- 
usual saying of our Lord. There is a right and 
wrong approach to the men and women who wish 
to help. If the highest success is to crown your 
efforts then see to it that you are a vessel meet 
for the Master’s use. There are men and women 
who cannot be used for certain services simply be- 
cause their choice would assure defeat. There are 
others who are especially adapted to accomplish 
successfully the very thing wherein the others fail, 
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It is well to remember that when Isaiah recognized 
the presence of Jehovah and heard His call to 
service, he said, ‘“‘ Woe is me, for I am undone, 
because I am a man of unclean lips.” And there 
followed then the symbolic cleansing of his lips 
or their purification by the touching of them with 
a live coal. The greatest preparation for service 
in the kingdom of God is a broken and a contrite 
heart, and the consequent purging of one’s sins. 

IV. THIS VERSE WARNS UNMISTAKABLY 
AGAINST MEN AND WOMEN GIVING THEIR BEST 
TO UNWORTHY GOALS. Since the world began 
man has been minded to throw himself away, to 
dissipate his highest and best on objects unworthy 
and sinful. -As clear as daylight and sweetly 
wholesome to the soul as bread to the body, is the 
teaching of this text against throwing one’s life 
away. Do not give your divinest to thoughts and 
deeds that are devilish. Do not sacrifice yourself 
for that which is merely pleasurable. To do so is 
precisely like throwing something sacred to the 
dogs or casting a lovely pearl before swine. 

This world is full of sordid tragedies. Acci- 
dents occur almost daily, bringing loss of life, 
crushing and maiming bodies. But there are 
tragedies in which there are no physical hurts. 
There are the tragedies of men and women gifted 
of mind and heart, who give themselves to un- 
worthy things. Their days and nights are a round 
of gaiety or of feverish planning for that which is 
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fleeting and temporary. They live out their years 
busily enough perhaps, but not with the great 
things that make for solidity of character and per- 
manence of life. They fritter away their time and 
talents, and leave no-constructive work behind. 

Many years ago there resided in a large city in 
America a physician of skill and renown. God 
had given him a fine mind, and he had trained it 
until he became a benefactor of his fellowmen. 
In the early part of this man’s career, besides his 
large practice, he had time for noble ministries. 
He was in all verity a beloved physician. When 
shortly past middle age his life underwent a read- 
justment and a change. He married an attractive 
but worldly-minded woman whose recreations and 
pleasures were of a nature different from his. 
Slowly but surely she changed his views of life. 
He became less interested in what had delighted 
him, and devoted much of his leisure time to 
sports. ,He became deeply interested in fine dogs 
and in the course of some years acquired some 
reputation as an authority on rare and high-priced 
breeds. When he died the daily papers made a 
slight reference to his long and noble career as 
physician, but stated at some length that he was 
very much interested in dogs and possessed a re- 
markably fine kennel. Was not this a case of al- 
most literal application of Jesus’ warning not to 
give that which is holy to the dogs? 

Alas! how many persons of grace and extraor- 
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dinary gifts of mind and heart have cast their 
pearls before swine. The pages of history are 
stained with the tales of such failures. Every 
community affords some conspicuous examples. 
The headlines of the daily papers recently told a 
sad story. A woman of remarkable charm and 
beauty gave up her home, her husband, her chil- 
dren, her friends, and went to live a life that has 
been wrongfully called “free.” She deliberately 
defied conventionalities and trampled upon old- 
fashioned ideas of decency. For awhile all seemed 
as before. Then came the disillusion. There fol- 
lowed the inevitable wages, and the other day the 
story of the sordid end of that life was told. Amid 
darkness and despair, dying by her own hand, her 
life went out. Her dying request was that her 
body be cremated and the ashes cast over the seas. 
She had cast her pearls before swine and the swine 
turned and rended them savagely. 

If a single verse of simple song can summarize 
the teaching of this unique excerpt from the 
seventh chapter of Matthew, it is this: 


“ All to Jesus, I surrender, 
Make me, Saviour, wholly Thine; 
Let me feel the Holy Spirit, 
Truly know that Thou art mine.” 


XV 


WHAT IS THY NAME? 


“And he said unto him, What is thy name? And 
he said, Jacob.”—Genesis 32: 27. 

“The disciples were called Christians first in An- 
tioch.’—Acts 11: 26, 


FTER all, there is something in a name. A 

rose by any other name would smell as 

sweet but, alas! it would not be a rose. A 
name is often like a key, it unlocks hidden treas- 
ures and opens doors to interesting discoveries. 
Family characteristics are sometimes indicated by 
the names parents give their children. Thus we 
know that the ancestors of Abraham Lincoln were 
a Bible-loving people from the names they gave 
their children; to-wit, Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, 
Solomon, and Abraham. Surnames often suggest 
the trade or calling of ancestors; as, for in- 
stance, Goldsmith, Cartwright, |Bowmaster, 
Baker, Wheeler, and the like. 

Biblical names are full of meaning. The pro- 
per names in the Old Testament are picturesquely 
religious. Thus Elisha means “ God is my salva- 
tion,” Daniel “God is my judge,” Nehemiah 
“The Lord Comforts,” Elijah “‘My God is Je- 
hovah,” Isaiah “The Lord will save.” In the 
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realistic passage from which the first text is taken 
the mysterious visitant wrestles with Jacob, and 
as the morning breaks he touched the hollow of 
Jacob’s thigh and thereby crippled him. But 
Jacob only held on with a tighter grip and said, 
“T will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 
The heavenly One said further, “ What is thy 
name?” And he said, “ Jacob.” And the Mys- 
terious Stranger answered, “ Thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but Israel.” This is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The name Jacob means “a 
supplanter,” and therein is the story of Jacob’s 
early life and the duplicity he employed in sup- 
planting Esau in his father Isaac’s affections. 
But that night Jacob met God and though broken 
and contrite, still clung to the Almighty and re- 
ceived for himself the new name of “ Israel,” 
which means “a prince with God.” 

Still more interesting—certainly more practical 
—is the study of names in the New Testament. 
There are, for example, five names in the New 
Testament that are applied to the followers of 
Jesus Christ. They are meaningful names, names 
that indicate certain rich aspects of the Christian 
life. In every way they merit our study. 

The first of these names is that of DISCIPLES. 
It is a familiar term, especially in the Gospels. It 
was the first name applied to the followers of 
Christ. The men who first heard His wondrous 
teachings and followed Him about the Palestinian 
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country were known as His disciples. Indeed, the 
Twelve whom He called to be with Him and 
whom He trained to carry on His work after 
He had left the earth, were known as His disciples 
before they became His apostles. 

“Disciple”? means “ follower,’ or better yet, 
“learner.” It implies teaching, it suggests a school 
and Jesus was primarily a teacher. Great and 
scholarly Nicodemus in that memorable conversa- 
tion, said to Jesus, “‘ Thou art a teacher come from 
God.” The teaching element in Christianity must 
of necessity bulk large. In the final instructions 
Jesus gave His missionaries they were to make 
disciples of all nations, teaching them to observe 
all things he had commanded them. In Acts, 
the second chapter, we read that the three thou- 
sand who accepted the Christ after Peter’s sermon 
on the day of Pentecost, remained “ steadfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching.” The ideal follower of 
Christ is ever a learner. “Learn of me,” says 
Jesus to all who would come after Him. Let no 
one believe it possible to exhaust the Christian 
truth. Even the oldest follower of the Christ has 
much to learn of Him. Paul was a spiritual giant, 
yet he counted himself not yet to have appre- 
hended. To apprehend is to know in part, and 
that great disciple of Christ with all his spiritual 
acquirements counted his knowledge but small 
as compared with what Christ had yet to teach 
him. “ Brethren,’ he writes, “I count not myself 
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yet to have apprehended: but one thing I do, 
forgetting the things which are behind, and 
stretching forward to the things which are before, 
I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” So then we 
should be learners every one. The Scriptures can 
teach us. The church service can teach us. The 
Lord’s Supper can teach us. Christian work can 
teach us. Christian men and women can teach 
us. But the Great Teacher is that teacher sent 
of God: the Lord Christ, our Saviour. 

The second of these names is that of BELIEV- 
ERS. This is a, still more intimate term than dis- 
ciple. It suggests closer relationship. It means 
more than intellectual acceptance of the truth of 
the historic Christ. It has in it the idea of trust. 
We believe a truth; we trust a person. The be- 
ginning of a trust in Christ is a belief in the 
truth of the Gospel. There may be a belief with- 
out trust. Belief is the promise of which trust is 
the fulfilment; or to phrase it another way, trust is 
the full-blown flower of which belief is the bud. 
A homely illustration may make clear the distinc- 
tion between belief and trust. 

The famous Ferris Wheel was first shown at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, and later at the Ex- 
position in St. Louis. It was a mammoth struc- 
ture. It was, I believe, two hundred and fifty 
feet in diameter, and to board one of its numerous 
swinging cars and be carried around its immense 
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circumference was no small adventure. I first saw 
the Ferris Wheel at the Chicago Fair. I saw it 
and I believed it, but I didn’t trust it then because 
I didn’t ride in it. My belief was purely an in- 
tellectual process. But at St. Louis I rode twice 
on the Ferris Wheel. I stepped into one of those 
swinging cars and with my fellow-passengers was 
locked in by the guard. The great wheel com- 
menced to revolve. Up, up, the car carried us 
and paused a moment two hundred and fifty feet 
in the air, from which height we beheld the bril- 
liantly illuminated exposition grounds and the city 
of St. Louis by night time. I trusted the Ferris 
Wheel then in truth, for I committed my life to 
its mechanism. 

Now this name of Believers for the followers 
of Christ has in it the idea of trust, a personal 
trust in a personal Saviour. Believing on Him, 
trusting one’s all to Jesus, is to practise the teach- 
ing of the familiar chorus: 

“Where He leads me I will follow, 
Where He leads me I will follow, 


Where He leads me I will follow, 
Pll go with Him, with Him, all the way.” 


The third name applied to the followers of 
Christ in the New Testament is BRETHREN. 
This is more intimate even than Believer. It has 
in it the idea of a very close family tie, the thought 
of brotherhood where love is regnant. And it 
was Christ Himself who gave the word a nobler 
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meaning than it ever had before. Recall the tender 
bond of love which existed between Him and His 
disciples, and which ought to exist between every 
one of His followers. In the upper chamber at 
Jerusalem when the Twelve met for the Last Sup- 
per, and there was no servant to remove the travel 
stains from their feet and the disciples were so 
engrossed in a discussion as to which should be the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven that they neg- 
lected that menial vet necessary service, Jesus ob- 
served the omission and accordingly took a towel 
and basin of water and washed and wiped dry the 
feet of His disciples.. He said to them, “A new 
commandment I give unto you that ye love one 
another ; even as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another. By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

Brotherhood! How the early Christians exem- 
plified it! When Saul of Tarsus was converted 
and passed through that experience which blinded 
him so that he had to be led into Damascus, it was 
Ananias who was sent to bring him comfort and 
light. And when he entered into the house where 
Saul was he put his hand on him and called him 
“ Brother Saul.” Isn’t that a beautiful touch! 
Poor, blinded, contrite soul, how grateful must 
have been the sympathetic pressure of Ananias’s 
hand, and the accents of. that lovely » word 
“brother ” must have sounded sweetly in the ears 
of the arch-persecutor! Still again, when Saul 
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was ready to begin his great work the Christians 
were suspicious of him at first and so prejudiced 
that they were not disposed to allow him a hearing, 
it was another great hearted brother, Barnabas by 
name, who brought Saul to the apostles, introduced 
him to the Jerusalem brethren, and recommended 
him as worthy their confidence and support. 
What a brotherly act! 

Many of our modern churches have departed 
from this conception of brotherliness taught in the 
New Testament. There the idea of a church is as 
a great family, the household of the faith. There 
the bond of brotherliness is Christian love. In- 
stead of criticizing one another we ought to help 
each other. There must be mutual forbearance. 
The grace of forgiveness must be cultivated. 
Galatians 6:1 is wise counsel for modern church 
folk, “‘ Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in 
any trespass, ye who are spiritual, restore such a 
one in a spirit of gentleness; looking to thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.” Jesus’ advice to Peter, 
““When thou art converted strengthen thy breth- 
ren,’ is as practical as it is beautiful. The Chris- 
tian obligation is to deal justly, kindly, and affec- 
tionately with every one; but there is a peculiar 
obligation that Christians owe Christians. ‘‘ Hon- 
our all men,” exhorted Peter. ‘ Love the broth- 
erhood.” 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is Brotherhood. 
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For it will bring again to earth 

Her long lost Poesy and mirth, 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power on every race. 

And till it come we men are slaves; 

And travel downward to the dust of graves.” 


The fourth name applied by a New Testament 
writer to the followers of Christ is that of 
SAINTS. Unfortunately this name has a signifi- 
cance other than its simple Biblical meaning. It 
has been applied to the dead, and by the Catholic 
church to certain of its distinguished dead who 
were accorded high church honours with imposing 
ceremonies. In the early days of Christianity 
every Christian was a saint. Paul loved to apply 
the term to the followers of the Lord. The word 
means “ separated,” and the idea is that those who 
accepted Christ by that very act separated them- 
selves from the life that was hostile to purity and 
to spirituality. The word carries with it not the 
idea of perfection, but the idea of holy living and 
a standard of life such as will encourage the cul- 
ture of Godlikeness. There is in it the idea of 
purification and consecration, but it is necessary 
to bear in mind the fact that men and women to 
whom this term was applied in New Testament 
times were more often humble and poor than 
prominent or affluent. In closing his letter to the 
church at Philippi, a letter by the way, that Paul 
wrote from a prison cell, he uses these words: 
“ Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren 
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that are with me salute you. All the saints salute 


you, especially they that are of Czsar’s house- 
hold.” 

Cesar’s saints! Who were they? For the 
larger part his slaves, yet they are known as 
saints. The common idea of a saint is that of 
some devout person far removed from the stress 
and storm of, life’s activities, who by withdrawal 
from the world had reached a high altitude of 
spiritual achievement. Nothing could be more 
foreign from the idea of a saint as used in the 
New Testament. The “ saints’? were men and 
women who had accepted the Christ and battled 
with sin and temptation in the hurly-burly of daily 
life. They were husbands and wives, brothers 
and sisters, shopkeepers, and soldiers, servants and 
masters, scholars and peasants—all separated from 
the old life and following the new standard, the 
law of love as exemplified by their Saviour. 
‘Therefore the name “ saint” may be applied to all 
who seek to follow Christ, and it is withal a sim- 
ple though significant name. 

The fifth and last name applied to Christ’s fol- 
lowers in the New Testament is an inclusive one, 
and is in fact the crowning name, CHRISTIANS. 
Its meaning is obvious. It means “ Christ’s ones.” 
It was first applied to the followers of Christ in 
the city of Antioch. Says Luke the historian, 


“The disciples were called Christians first in An- 


tioch.” It has been a matter of some dispute as 
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to how the name originated. Some have believed 
that the disciples were divinely called Chris- 
tians in Antioch. Others that Paul and Barnabas 
first applied the name to the disciples. Still others 
that the name was given first in derision. We 
cannot determine precisely the origin of the Chris- 
tian name, but if it was bestowed as a stigma it 
was certainly accepted as a distinction. However 
it may have been given at first, the name has been 
divinely approved. It is the most natural name 
for the followers of Christ. Canon Farrar says 
with reference to the name Christian, “It is a 
Greek translation of a Hebrew conception fitted 
to a Latin termination”; thus bearing witness to 
the three great civilizations of that day and thereby 
illustrating the catholicity of the Christian faith. 
All the other names, Disciple, Believer, Brethren, 
Saint, are bound up in this name. It is a name 
which has grown greater with every passing year. 
It is a name which is above every name. 

“What is thy name?” Is it Disciple? Believer? 
Brother? Saint? Is it Christian? Is your way 
of life entitled to this name? Do you bear such a 
relation to God through Christ that you can wear 
this name of names and honour it by the stand- 
ards of your life? 

Over in China a follower of Confucius, a man 
of very high ideals, became acquainted with a 
Christian missionary. The missionary gave him 
a copy of the New Testament to read. The 
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Chinaman read it through carefully, reflected on 
what he had read, and returned the book. The 
missionary asked his opinion. “ A very wonderful 
book,” said he, “ but according to the teachings 
that are in it you are not a Christian.” Somewhat 
embarrassed, the missionary replied, “Just what 
do you mean by that statement?”’ Said the China- 
man, “I read in this book that a Christian is not 
anxious; that he is to cast his care upon God, 
that he is not to worry. But you do a great deal 
of worrying, and you told me once you could 
not sleep because of your anxiety. This book also 
says that a Christian forgives his enemies. But I 
remember you once told me that a certain man 
had injured you and as a result you no longer 
spoke to him when you met him on the street.” 
Thus the Chinaman went on relentlessly point- 
ing out startling differences between the teachings 
of the book and the life of the missionary. The 
incident is significant and particularly so because 
the average missionary is freer from inconsistent 
Christian practices than the average Christian here 
at home. 

“What is thy name?” Is it Christian? If so, 
then you are a disciple of Jesus Christ, you are 
a pupil in that school of schools. 

Are you a Christian? Then you are a Believer. 
Is your trust in Jesus Christ becoming stronger, 
serener ? 


Are you one of the Brethren? Then you are 
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a member of the family of God upon earth where 
love is to rule. Then you are a Saint, separated 
by choice from standards of life that -are un- 
Christlike. You are consecrated to His minis- 
try and service. 

“What is thy name?” Is it Christian? Then 
you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. 


“T know of a land that is sunk in shame, 
Of hearts that faint and tire; 
And I know of a name, a name, 
That can set this land on fire. 
Its sound is a brand, its letters flame. 
I know of a name, a name, 
That will set this land on fire.” 


XVI 


THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING 


“And the multitudes that went before him, and 
that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the son of 
David: blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: Hosanna in the highest.”—Matthew 21: 9. 

“ And when he drew nigh he saw the city and wept 
over it, saying, If thou hadst known in this day, even 
thou, the things which belong unto peace! But now 
they are hid from thine eyes.”—Luke 19: 41-42. 


HE Niagara River, as it emerges from Lake 
Erie, and for the greater part of its course, 
is a wide and peaceful stream. But just 
above Goat Island it undergoes a sudden and 
spectacular change. The river bed is dropped 
by the rapids some fifty-two feet, and this is the 
prelude to the prodigious fall of water over the 
majestic cataract. Thence the river narrows per- 
ceptibly; and the current—as if suddenly remem- 
bering it must hasten—instantly quickens its pace, 
and seething and twisting, turning and leaping, it 
hurries onward, until amid thunderous roar and 
vast clouds of spray and spume it plunges two hun- 
dred and twelve feet into the unplumbed basins 
below. 
The narrative of the earthly life of our Lord is 
in a way similar to the Niagara River. For the 
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larger part the Gospel history moves in ample and 
leisurely fashion, passing over periods of months’ 
duration without a single comment and disposing 
of important events in a brief sentence. Then, 
suddenly there occurs a startling change in the 
style of the narrative. The four streams of biog- 
raphy converge at the triumphal entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem; and thence move onward in one 
mighty current, deep and swift-flowing, recording 
in minute detail the words and deeds of Jesus’ 
last week upon earth until it reaches in commingled 
majesty and pathos the climax of the world 
tragedy outside of the city walls. 

The face of Jesus Christ set like flint toward 
Jerusalem, is a thrilling portrait of the Gospel 
story. His three years’ ministry could be accur- 
ately described as “a going up to Jerusalem.” 
The city of the great king was the goal of His 
ministry, as was the eternal city that of Paul. “I 
must see Rome,” exclaimed the great apostle. “I 
must go unto Jerusalem, suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed,” affirmed the world’s Saviour. Jesus was 
going to His death; that He knew full well. The 
manner of His entry, therefore, into the holy 
city, takes on a solemn and absorbing interest. It 
was as if Jerusalem were set for His coming, 
after the fashion of a stage arranged for some 
mighty spectacle. The actors were all there and 
the curtain ready to rise on the world tragedy. 
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The spectators were present in vast numbers. The 
great Jewish festival was in progress and three 
million people had assembled. 

The four Gospels all record and describe the 
triumphal entry, but their approach to the great 
event is different. Matthew, Mark, and Luke ac- 
company Jesus from Bethany and describe His 
entry from that angle. John accompanies the 
multitude out of Jerusalem to meet Jesus. Not 
only so, but John explains the great interest of 
Jerusalem in Jesus’ entry on the grounds that the 
story of Lazarus’ resurrection from the dead had 
gone like wildfire throughout the city and its en- 
virons. Multitudes streamed out of the city to 
see the man who had been called back from the 
dead and to look with wonder upon Him who had 
accomplished the astounding miracle. 

On Friday Jesus left Jericho after restoring 
sight to Bartimeus, and reached Bethany perhaps 
just before sundown at which time the Sabbath 
began. Saturday He spent quietly at Bethany, 
and that evening was the honoured guest at the 
supper where Mary’s anointing took place. The 
next morning Jesus and His disciples left Bethany, 
and at another village, perhaps Bethphage, an 
ass’s colt was provided for Him. The owners of 
the animal, or perhaps the disciples, threw gar- 
ments upon the back of the colt, and Jesus took 
His seat thereon. Thus began His entry into Jeru- 
salem. Myriads of pilgrims were pouring into the 
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city and a procession rapidly formed. Presently 
the people spread their garments in the way and 
the second procession coming out of the city to 
meet Jesus merged with those that accompanied 
Him, and swelled the number to thousands. The 
shouting and the tumult began. Some of the 
people cut branches from the palm trees to strew 
before Him; others seized branches in their hands 
and waved them on high; while from the multitude 
arose the exulting chorus, “Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the 
highest!”” Amid the shouting and the tumult, 
look at Him who is the centre of demonstration 
and the object of the multitudes’ acclaim. 

THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD MADE His TRI- 
UMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM AS A SWORD- 
LESS SOVEREIGN. This event in Jesus’ life is 
epochal since for the first time He now puts forth 
His claim to royalty.. He came as a king but as a 
new kind of king. The word “king” is encrusted 
with the weight of earthly glory. Royalty as the 
world knows it, connotes at least three things: 
pomp, wealth, and armaments. Pomp and pag- 
eantry, purple, gold lace, crimson sashes, jewelled 
crowns: these are inseparably linked with kings. 
Gold and silver, precious jewels, caskets of gems, 
an opulent treasury, how intimately vast posses- 
sions are associated with the idea of royalty! Long 
lines of soldiery, engines of war, prancing horses 
richly caparisoned, swords, spears, javelins, and 
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battle-axes: apart from these the world has not 
been able to think of kings. But observe this 
king entering Jerusalem that memorable day: a 
pauper king coming in on a borrowed animal, 
without a home He could call His own, and ac- 
companied by peasants and fisherfolk for the 
larger part. What absence from pomp, what free- 
dom from pageantry! A king without an army, . 
a king without a navy, a king without a treas- 
ury,—thus rode Jesus into Jerusalem that mo- 
mentous day. 


“God said I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 
Up to-my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor.” 


Yea, the time has come to say a long farewell to 
the kind of king this world has known to its sor- 
row, and to hail with joy the coming of the King 
of kings. 

It is significant that He.rode not on a horse 
which is a symbol of war; but on an ass, symbol 
of peace and domesticity. He came as a peace- 
maker. The radical incompatibility of war with 
Christ’s kingdom the world has not yet learned. 
The King o’ Men rode into Jerusalem a Swordless 
Sovereign, clad in the garments of peace. It 
is significant that no artist has had the audacity 
to paint Jesus as a military hero with a sword in 
His hand, a shield on His arm, a helmet on His 
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head, or fierce light of battle in his eye. It is 
worthy of remark that the Kaiser links the name 
of God, not of Jesus, with the military ideals of 
the German empire. The badges of Jesus’ royalty 
are humility, lowliness, and meekness. Thus came 
He then—thus comes’ He now. 


“Thou shalt know him when he comes, 
Not by any din of drums, 
Not the vantage of his airs, 
Neither by his crown, 
Nor his gown, 
Nor by anything he wears.” 


Look away now from this Swordless Sovereign 
to the crowd that attends Him. LIstEN To THE 
SHOUTING AND THE TUMULT. It was a colour- 
ful scene: the waving of palms, the branches strewn 
across His path. the pilgrims from various parts 
of the world, the members of His own disciple 
band, the women that followed to minister, the 
men He had healed, the little children—all out as 
for a holiday. Besides these who acclaimed Him 
were the people who were puzzled and unable to 
understand what the demonstration signified, but 
who shouted because others did. And lastly were 
the scribes and Pharisees with their vile suspicions 
and deadly hatreds. We may be sure no hosannas 
fell from their lips. 

The shouting and the tumult rose and fell. It 
is a fact worth remembering that Jesus’ person- 
ality possessed the power to arouse people to a 
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high pitch of enthusiasm. There are hints 
throughout the Gospel record of how He evoked 
such strong expressions of loyalty and stirred peo- 
ple to the depths of their emotions. Thus the rich 
young ruler came running to throw himself at the 
feet of Jesus. Thus another said unto Him, “I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” Thus 
still another left a remunerative office, burned all 
the bridges behind him, to follow Jesus. And once 
a woman was moved to cry out from the multitude 
that thronged Him, “ Blessed are the breasts that 
nourished thee.”” Men and women who cannot 
respond to God’s appeal to the human heart in 
Christ are sadly deficient in emotional values with- 
out which life loses its zest. Let us appraise the 
shouting and the tumult at what it may be worth, 
but let us not make the mistake that nine out of ten 
do: to-wit, accept the demonstration and the spec- 
tacle as indicative of deep and unshakable convic- 
tion. Most people prefer a procession or a spec- 
tacle to the daily discipleship of Jesus in the hum- 
drum round of duties. The shouting and the 
tumult may easily be taken for more than it is 
worth. In modern times there has been no wiser 
observation than that of General Garfield at the 
great Chicago convention, at a time when the 
shouting and the tumult rocked the building. 
Senator Conkling had nominated General Grant 
for a third presidential term and the popular 
demonstration that followed surpassed description. 
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General Garfield arose to nominate Senator Sher- 
man, and when quiet was restored, he said: 

“I have witnessed the extraordinary scenes of 
this convention with deep solicitude. Nothing 
touches my heart more quickly than a tribute of 
honour to a great and noble character; but as I 
sat in my seat and witnessed this demonstration 
this assemblage seemed to me a human ocean in 
tempest. I have seen the sea lashed into fury and 
tossed into spray, and its grandeur moves the soul 
of the dullest man; but I remember that it is not 
the billows, but the calm level of the sea, from 
which all heights and depths are measured. When 
the storm has passed and the hour of calm settles 
on the ocean, when the sunlight bathes its peaceful 
surface, then the astronomer and surveyor take 
the level from which they measure all terrestrial 
heights and depths.” 

A greater than Garfield measured the shallow- 
ness of the shouting and tumult that welcomed His 
approach to the Holy City. Full well He knew 
there were loyal hearts in that multitude, and full 
well He knew the kind of a kingdom the masses be- 
lieved He was about to set up. He, too, was stirred 
to the depths of His heart, but for another reason. 
As the procession turned a bend in the road the 
city burst upon His vision; and at the sight He 
wept; not the quiet weeping as at the grave of 
Lazarus, but a wail of anguish. “If thou hadst 
known in this day the things which belong unto 
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peace . . .” but He did not finish the sentence. 
He did not misread the signs of the demonstra- 
tions. He knew within a few short hours the tide 
would turn. Browning in his poem entitled, “ The 
Patriot,” with whom at first 


“Tt was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad; 
The house roof seemed to heave and sway, 
The church spires flamed, such flags they had,” 


described in one short year the replacing of the 
roses and myrtle with binding ropes, stones, and 
a scaffold. The shouting and the tumult did not 
deceive the Christ. 

“Tf you can. talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue,” is one of Kipling’s most subtle lines. Few 
men have been able to do that, few popular heroes 
—but Jesus did. So, while the others shouted, 
He wept; while the crowd hurrahed, He lamented. 
Ah, how old the story and how new the tragedy! 
The shouting and the tumult of the crowd is never 
knowingly a tribute to a cross, but to a crown. 
Amid the shock and world conflict of this hour 
the Swordless Sovereign comes to His own and 
His own receive Him not; or if they receive Him 
it is because they misunderstand His mission and 
misinterpret His kingdom. 

Within the gates of the city the great procession 
passed; amidst throngs of people and the shouting 
multitude Jesus made His way to the great temple 
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—beautiful of structure, sacred symbol of Israel’s 
God. The people crowded in upon Him from 
every side. A hush fell over the expectant thou- 
sands. What would the prophet say? They 
waited for His every word. He stood within the 
temple enclosure and looked about Him, but He 
said not a word. How eloquent that silence! 


“Great captains with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes.” 


Jesus stood within the temple silently surveying 
the merchants and the money-changers. He 
looked about Him and His silence was more elo- 
quent than any word, however flaming, that may 
have fallen from His lips. 

The King stands within the temples of the na- 
tions at this hour. He observes the engines of 
war, the navies, the armies, the smoking ruins, 
the bags of gold, the stocks of currency, the profits 
of munitions of war. He sees the trenches filled 
with dead and dying, and He is silent—not a 
word, not a syllable. He looks about and His si- 
lence is more majestic and meaningful than His 
wondrous speech could be. 

The King comes into the city of the individual 
soul. He stands within the temple of your heart 
and mine. He looks about, beholds the pictures 
on the walls, sees the purposes and ambitions of 
our lives. He beholds and observes the idols be- 
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fore which we bow, and He speaks not a word— 
silence deep and profound. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice: 

An humble and a contrite heart.” 


XVII 


THIRTY-THIRD DEGREE CHRISTIANS 


“Tn diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit; serv- 
ing the Lord.’”—Romans 12: 11. 

“Never let your zeal flag; maintain the spiritual 
glow; serve the Lord.”—Moffati’s Translation. 


O apply the word “ greatest’’ to any text, 
chapter, or book of the Bible, is a doubt- 


ful procedure. Indeed, it is sometimes 
more: it is as perilous as favouritism in a family. 
This twelfth chapter of Romans may not be the 
greatest chapter in the Holy Scriptures, but cer- 
tainly it is among the most valuable. It is full of 
counsels and precepts for every-day conduct. It 
begins with the noble exhortation, “I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is your spiritual service.’ It closes 
with the thoughtful admonition, “Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” Be- 
tween so impressive a beginning and so trium- 
phant a close, there is a multi-linked chain of coun- 
sel, precept, admonition, and exhortation. The 
apostle makes effective use of a singularly felici- 
tous three-fold summary of graces. ‘ Let love be 
without hypocrisy. Abhor that which is evil; 
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cleave to that which is good.” Again, “ rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulations; continuing stead- 
fastly in prayer.” And in particular the text un- 
der advisement, “ In diligence not slothful; fervent 
in spirit; serving the Lord.” This “triplet of 
graces,” as Alexander Maclaren names them, de- 
scribes a Christian at the very acme of fruitful 
. endeavour. Look at these graces now more 
closely, examine them carefully, scrutinize them 
as you would a precious jewel. 

“Tn diligence not slothful.” The King James 
Version translates this verse, “ Not slothful in 
business.” But the word “business’”’ in the sense 
that we understand it is too narrow a definition 
for the meaning of the Greek. In our use of the 
word “business”? we mean-a man’s profession, 
his calling, his means of livelihood. Generally it 
is not necessary to advise diligence in business. A 
man has to be diligent in business or suffer failure 
and defeat. The word “diligence” or “ earnest- 
ness ”’ is more nearly the idea of the writer and ap- 
plies not to a section but to the whole of life. It is 
a sharp protest against lassitude and indolence in 
Christian conduct. It is an appeal for alertness 
and the investment of one’s all for the highest 
good. It is amazing how slothful some people 
ate in their religious duties, whose zeal and am- 
bition is notable in everything else. There are 
men who give themselves with persistence and 
whole-heartedness to the store, office, shop, 
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golf links, or the bowling alley; but when they 
undertake some definite Christian work it is in the 
most indolent and lackadaisical fashion. A man 
may attempt to superintend a Sunday School or 
teach a class of live young boys with not so much 
as half the interest and elements of leadership 
which characterize his work on week days. Then 
he wonders why his superintendency or teaching 
brings such meagre results. Sometimes a woman 
will throw herself into some club activity with 
face all aglow, only to sit moodily through a 
missionary meeting with lack-lustre eyes, and thus 
radiate an atmosphere of boredom. Many of us 
know men and women who are all fire on week 
days and all ice on the Lord’s Day. These per- 
sons know how to talk up a business proposition, 
and alas! they know how to throw cold water on a 
revival or wrap a new church building project in 
a wet blanket. 

A most revealing story is that told by the no- 
torious Canada Blackie, who after a conspicuous 
criminal career was won for the better life by 
Warden Osborne of Auburn prison. The most 
startling portion of the man’s story of his life 
is that which relates the beginnings of his law 
breaking. Said he, “ When I was seven years old 
I attended a little country school of about twenty- 
four pupils. The teacher was just a slip of a girl, 
scarcely out of her teens, and without any interest 
in her work. She was engaged to be married; 
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and when she wasn’t whirling her engagement ring 
and gazing into space, she was reading ‘The 
Duchess.’ I was a quick-witted boy. I never had 
to study very hard and I sized up that teacher. 
She got on my nerves. One day at recess I 
called a bunch of boys and said, ‘I bet you a round 
of peppermint sticks that I can give Teacher a 
wrong answer and get away with it. They took 
me up and dared me. When class was called the 
teacher, with that far-away look in her eyes, asked 
me to bound the state of Maine. I stood up cool 
as you please and rattled off with one breath, 
‘Maine is bounded on the north by the Pacific 
Ocean, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the east by New Jersey, and on the west by New 
York.’ And all that teacher did was to yawn and 
say, “Next bound Connecticut.’ From that min- 
ute I was the real teacher of that school. I had 
tested my first sense of power, I had discovered 
how half asleep most people are and how easy it 
. was to fool them. I was the leader of those boys 
from that day, and I got the peppermint sticks, 
too.” 

What a startling indictment! For a teacher 
to be drowsy at her task is as tragic as for a 
watchman to fall asleep at the switch. For a 
minister to be commonplace or dull in the pulpit is 
a sin. Wake up, you who work with immortal 
souls! Preachers in the pulpit, teachers in the 
Sunday School, parents in the home, men and 
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women everywhere who have opportunity to mould 
young life, wake up! The night cometh when 
no man can work. In diligence be not sloth- 
ful! 

“Fervent in spirit.’ Literally “boiling” or 
“seething.” The word is pictorial. It takes boil- 
ing water to produce steam, and it is the steam that 
drives the great piston rods of the mighty locomo- 
tives which pull the “ Flyers,’ “Cannon Balls,” 
and “ Limiteds” across the country a mile a min- 
ute. “ Fervent in spirit,’ that is the very opposite 
of glumness and gloom. 

“Fervent in spirit,’ that suggests the flashing 
eye, the flushed cheek, the ringing tones, the en- 
thusiasm that is captivating and contagious. 
“Fervent in spirit,” the phrase suggests an ath- 
letic contest, basketball, football, or baseball. 
There is a tense moment, the teams are evenly 
matched, the score’s a tie. A notable play is made 
and is greeted by tumultuous and prolonged cheer- 
ing. The enthusiasm boils over. Hundreds and 
thousands are unable to contain their fervour; it 
must have an outlet. They shout and hurrah at 
the top of their lungs, toss hats and caps into the 
air, and pound one another on the back. The 
scene is a veritable Niagara of fervour. If the 
enthusiasm that men exhibit in business and sport, 
or that;women manifest in social and club activi- 
ties, could only be harnessed to definite Christian 
ministry, how beneficent and far-reaching the re- 
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sult! That which stirs the heart the deepest de- 
termines the investment of one’s life. One would 
not ask for less enthusiasm in games or recrea- 
tions, but more in those ministries that soothe and 
heal the hurts of suffering humanity. 

A great insurance company in New York in- 
vited its agents throughout the country to a busi- 
ness conference. While in attendance one of the 
agents from the West insured the barber, elevator 
man, and a waiter in the restaurant, all of whom 
had been employed for years by the insurance com- 
pany in its great building. Certainly that agent 
was in diligence not slothful, but fervent in spirit. 
Given such a passion for soul insurance on the 
part of ten per cent of those who are enrolled 
in the membership of churches and the world 
would be evangelized in a single generation. 

When Jesus was upon earth His personality on 
more than one occasion evoked outspoken admira- 
tion; and on the day of His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, the shouting and tumult characterized 
His welcome. Palm branches were strewn in the 
road, and others lifted up to wave on high; while 
the multitude shouted, “ Hosanna to him who 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” To the dis- 
cerning mind there is no work so worthy of en- 
thusiasm as definite Christian conduct. Passing 
strange it is that to myriads the religious life is 
the last place for the investment of diligence and 
fervour. 
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“ How poor religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart.” 


“In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit” ; 
and now the apostle couples to these graces a 
third and climacteric one; namely, “serving the 
Lord.” Observe that he links diligence and 
fervour with Christ. It is a habit of Paul’s to 
connect the labourer with his Lord. Thus he 
concludes his noble argument on the resurrection 
with the precious words, “ Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour is not vain in the Lord.” 
As unto the Lord, we are to live and love and die. 
This glorious truth rainbows all Jesus-like minis- 
try with eternal values, and invests with immor- 
tality the least and lowliest service done with Chris- 
tian purpose and foresight. 

It is natural for us to find peculiar satisfaction 
in rendering service to people whom we love or 
admire. Such service, however onerous, is never 
too costly because of the worthiness of the object. 
When Sir Walter Raleigh removed his beautiful 
velvet cloak and cast it on the muddy street 
so that his Queen might not soil the soles of 
her slippers, the service gave him a joy far beyond 
the intrinsic value of his lovely cloak. He was 
serving Queen Elizabeth! When at the first in- 
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auguration of Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. 
Douglas observing that the President held his high 
hat somewhat awkwardly and looked around in 
vain for a place to deposit it, the erstwhile rival 
of the great Illinoisan reached out and relieved 
the President and held the hat for him during the 
inaugural address. It was a small service in one 
sense; in another a notable one, for it was rendered 
to the President of the United States. 

Distinct in my own mind is the memory of an 
occurrence of my earliest ministry. I was in at- 
tendance at my first national convention. In a 
way I was fervent in spirit, and in diligence not 
slothful, for I attempted to attend every session 
for a solid week, some twenty-five in all. One day 
I was waiting my turn in a long line at the post- 
office in the convention building. Immediately in 
front of me was one of the most distinguished 
ministers in America. I knew him by reputa- 
tion, and I had read everything he had published 
in my favourite religious journal. He was a 
singularly handsome man of noble mien. I recog- 
nized him from his pictures. As I surveyed him 
with unfeigned interest I saw that there was a 
dent in his derby hat. I touched him lightly upon 
the shoulder and called his attention to the condi- 
tion of his hat. With very great courtesy he 
thanked me, and as he adjusted the hat to its 
normal shape he conversed with me so graciously 
that it transformed my admiration into worship. 
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The last thing he said was to thank me again for 
informing him of the accident which had befallen 
his hat, and to give me a pressing invitation to call 
on him should I visit the nation’s capitol. All the 
rest of that day I walked on clouds by the very 
memory that I had rendered that simple service 
to a great preacher. Alas, that useful man of God 
finished his earthly career nearly a decade ago, 
but lo! the Christ whom he served liveth forever- 
more! Opportunities to serve the world’s Saviour 
are of daily, even hourly, occurrence. A cup of 
cold water in His name will not go unrewarded. 
A word spoken in behalf of His way of life will 
not return to the speaker void. 

Followers of the Lord Christ who are not sloth- 
ful in diligence, but fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord, are more than mere church members. They 
are co-workers with Almighty God and have come 
into a fellowship with Him that only the persever- 
ing, the loyal of heart, and the fervent of spirit 
may know. 

The implications of the title of this sermon are 
readily understood in the contemplation of so ef- 
fective a Christianity as that predicated in this 
“triplet of graces.” A Thirty-third Degree Chris- 
tian is accurately described in this sentence from 
the heart of the twelfth chapter of Romans. And 
the honours which accompany such discipleship 
of Jesus are not bestowed—they are actually 
earned; they are not conferred—they are achieved. 
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“In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit; serv- 
ing the Lord.” The most talented of earth can- 
not do more, the lowliest of mankind can do as 
much. 


XVIII 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HIGHEST JOY 


“These things have I spoken unto you that my joy 
may be in you, and that your joy may be made full.”— 
John 15:11. 

“Ye are my joy.”—I Thessalonians 2: 20. 

“And the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, 
even the demons are subject unto us in thy name.’— 
Luke 10:17. 


HE note of joy runs like a scarlet thread 
throughout the fabric of the Bible, espe- 
cially the New Testament. “ Praise ye the 

Lord,” is on the lips of every saint from Abraham 
to John. In the great cathedral of the Gospel nar- 
rative joybells chime continually. In the book of 
Acts and the epistles the joyous note rises strong, 
clear, and jubilant. From Matthew to Revelation, 
in biography, in history, and correspondence, the 
theme of triumphant Christianity may be affirmed 
in a single sentence, “O be joyful.” 

The joybells rang at Jesus’ birth. The great 
keynote of our Lord’s advent was that of joy. 
The angelic choir hymn an anthem joyful through- 
out, and the messenger told the wondering shep- 
herds, ‘“ Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy.” The shepherds, after a visit to the cradle 
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of Bethlehem’s babe, returned joyfully to the care 
of their flocks. The Wise Men of the East re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy when they saw the 
star; and aged Simeon, as he beheld the child 
Jesus in his arms, out of a joy that welled up in 
his heart, burst into ecstatic song: 


“Now lettest thou thy servant depart, Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared before the face of all people; 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles.” 


Jesus was joyful. He spoke with deep emotion 
of that joy which was His. He has been called 
the “ Man of Sorrows,” but more truly He was the 
“man of joy.” Mediaeval art and theology are 
responsible for the portrait of Jesus as grief- 
stricken, sorrowful, and mournful of mien. The 
road our Lord trod upon earth was rugged and 
He was a man acquainted with grief. Neverthe- 
less He was joyful. True He was not gay or 
frivolous; yet His being thrilled with a joy that 
passes all understanding. To His disciples He 
said, “‘ These things have I spoken unto you that 
my joy may be in you.” In what did Jesus’ joy 
consist? In three things at least. 

Jesus knew the joy of perfect obedience to the 
Father’s will. Obedience to the laws of God re- 
sults in the sweetest of joys. Obedience to the law 
of harmony produces the most melodious of music; 
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obedience to the law of seedtime and harvest, the 
ripest and richest of reaping; obedience to the 
will of God, the holiest of lives. Such was Jesus’ 
joy. “Ido always the things that please the Heav- 
enly Father,” He said. “I come to do the will of 
him that sent me,’ He declared. And in Geth- 


. semane He reached the great height of submission 


where He could say, “Thy will, not mine, be 
done.” Such obedience brought joy to Jesus, 
the dutiful Son. 

Jesus experienced the joy of intimate fellowship 
with God. This resulted, of course, from obedi- 
ence to the Father’s will; this fellowship was a 
fruitage of obedience. How intimate Jesus’ walk 
with God! He was lonely at times, yet never 
alone. It was a high joy of companionship, it 
was soul-satisfying, and it was altogether won- 
derful in its beneficent influence. In the upper 
room in Jerusalem when Philip exclaimed, ‘‘ Show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us,” Jesus answered, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Aye, He was like the Father because He was so 
often with the Father; He was His Father’s own 
Son. That was one of the joys of Jesus’ life, inti- 
mate fellowship with Almighty God. 

Jesus’ supreme joy was that of redemptive min- 
istry. Greater joy than this the Son of God 
could not experience. Reflect on His mighty min- 
istry to mankind, His turning men from darkness 
to light, His giving sight to the blind, hearing to 
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the deaf, speech to the dumb, purity to the im- 
pure, wholeness to the sin broken; and by His 
death on the Cross lifting all humanity, sin cursed 
and undone, up to the heights of a new creation 
and reconciliation with the Father. The author of 
the Hebrew epistle speaks of Jesus who “ for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising shame, and hath sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.’ The writer has in 
mind the joy of redemption, and that joy Jesus 
knew in fulness of power. Moreover, He desired 
that others should have fellowship with Him in 
this joy. In His great high priestly prayer in 
John 17, Jesus asked that His disciples might have 
His joy. He prayed that “they may have my 
joy made full in themselves.” 

This prayer of Jesus was answered: the note of 
joy is in the lives of the early Christians. First 
century Christians were a joyous company. Think 
of Paul and Silas in prison at Philippi, their backs 
cut and bleeding, yet joyfully singing hymns. 
Think of it! At the midnight hour the prisoners 
heard the two Christians singing, praises glorified 
their tongues, their joy overflowed in song. All 
through the New Testament this note of joy is 
jubilant and sustained. The apostle speaks of 
those whom he had won to the Christian life as 
his joy. Ah, there you have a distinctive joy: 
fellowship with Jesus in the redemptive ministry! 
In the third epistle of John, the beloved disciple 
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writes, “ Greater joy have I none than this, to hear 
of my children walking in the truth.” 

In Second Corinthians 7:4, the Apostle Paul 
exclaims, “I overflow with joy in all our afflic- 
tion.’ In the seventh verse of Philemon he speaks 
of his joy in the fellowship of Christian faith. 
Every follower of Christ may know the joy that 
is his in proportion to the loyalty with which he 
follows his Lord and Saviour. The note of joy 
ought to be in the lives of Christian people; the 
joy of obedience to the will of God; the joy of 
fellowship with the Father; and best of all, the 
joy of Christlike ministry, of redemption. 

The highest joy of the Christian is experienced 
as he becomes a co-labourer with Him in the re- 
demption of mankind from the bondage of sin. 
In the tenth chapter of Luke the sending out of 
the seventy disciples by Jesus is recorded. -He 
commanded them to prepare the way for His 
coming; He sent them out to heal and bless, and 
to blaze a path for the kingdom. Thus they went 
forth, two and two, on their mission of mercy. 
Recall their testimony when they returned, “ And 
the seventy returned with joy saying, Lord, even 
the demons are subject unto us in thy name.” 
They had experienced the highest joy that can 
come to human beings; namely, fellowship with 
Christ in the salvation of men and women. O, 
the joy of the Seventy as they came back to their 
Lord! Demons had been subject to them in His 
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glorious name; demons of intemperance, demons 
of covetousness, demons of cruelty, demons of 
brutal temper, demons of haughty pride. They 
had witnessed homes delivered from demons that 
had blighted family life. They had witnessed 
the demoniac delivered from the terrible bondage 
of a bedeviled mind. They had witnessed such 
revolutions, such transformations, that they came 
back wondrously elated and experiencing a joy 
they had never known before. 

There is no joy comparable with that which is- 
sues from Christlike ministrations. Alas, the 
church for the greater part today knows little of 
, this joy! We are not members of Christ’s church 
merely to enjoy the fellowship of one another, to 
listen to inspiring singing, or eloquent preaching. 
They are incidentals. We are banded together as 
members of Christ’s body for the conquest of the 
world in the ministry of reconciliation. The field 
is the world. “Go ye into all the world,” was 
Jesus’ parting command to His disciples. The 
most miserable people are those whose minds are 
fixed on themselves. They cannot be joyful. It 
is not until one loses himself in the ministry for 
others that he begins to know the supreme joy of 
a Christian, the joy that abides forever and ever. 

The joy of achievement is notable. To have 
done something well: to have painted a picture, 
designed a great building, written a deathless 
poem; there is a joy in achievement. When Gib- 
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bons had finished his monumental work, “ The 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,” he tells us of 
his elation when he had completed the last chapter, 
the last page, the last line, and the last word. He 
arose from his table and walked about in the gar- 
den strangely moved, singularly elated. And no 
wonder! But there is a joy greater than the 
joy of achievement! 

The joy of discovery is memorable. What must 
have been the feeling of Columbus that memorable 
day when his feet were set for the first time on 
the soil of San Salvador, and he took the new 
country in the name of his king! Recently a fa- 
mous astronomer, Professor Howe of Denver, has 
described his emotions when he discovered a new 
star. When he knew of a certainty the truth of 
his wonderful discovery and reflected on the fact 
that his name would be handed down to genera- 
tions yet unborn as the discoverer of that star, 
he shouted aloud in the sheer joy of his discov- 
ery. But there is a joy nobler than that of dis- 
covery ! 

The joy of relieving pain and ministering to 
the body is deep and satisfying. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, I numbered among my friends a celebrated 
throat specialist. He was a most likable man, and 
he was skilful in his profession. One day a 
singer came to him who had temporarily lost her 
voice, and was thereby greatly distressed. She 
could not sing a note. She was in the depths of 
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despair. He performed a simple, though exceed- 
ingly difficult, operation upon her vocal cords. 
When this was done he asked her to sing the scale. 
Dubiously she set about it, and lo! when she 
heard her own voice again she burst into tears of 
gratitude. When the physician told me of the in- 
cident I thought what a joy there is in being able 
to minister to the body, to the eye, the nose, the 
ear, the throat. But there is a higher joy even 
than this! 

The highest joy, the incomparable joy, is the 
joy of spiritual recovery, of restoration, of re- 
demption. The highest joy of Jesus was not in 
the healing of the leper, or giving sight to the 
blind, or curing the poor woman with the issue 
of blood; though such healing ministry was won- 
derful.. His highest joy was in His redemptive 
work which brought about a reconciliation between 
God and man. Would you know that joy? You 
can know it! “ He that winneth souls is wise,” 
affirms the author of Proverbs. “They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever,” declares Daniel the 
prophet. ‘‘ My brethren, if any among you err 
from the truth and one convert him, let him know 
that he that converteth the sinner from the error 
of his ways shall save a soul from death and shall 
cover a multitude of sins,” admonishes James, the 
Lord’s brother. 
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“Come, we that love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known, 
Join in the song with sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne. 


“Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God; 
But children of the heavenly king, 
May speak their joys abroad. 


“The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets; 
Before we reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets. 


“Then let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry; 
We're marching through Immanuel’s ground, 
To fairer worlds on high.” 


XIX 


THE WORDS OF MY MOUTH 


“Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer 
each one.’—Colossians 4:6. 


HE background of this text is of uncom- 
mon interest. The great missionary to the 


Gentiles was deeply concerned that the 
Christians of Colossae should make a favourable 
impression on their non-Christian neighbours. In 
the fifth verse of this chapter he offers a timely 
admonition, ‘‘ Walk in wisdom toward them that 
are without, redeeming the time.” By the phrase, 
“them that are without,’ St. Paul means those 
who were not followers of the Christ. Freely 
paraphrasing and amplifying the verse, it may be 
rendered as follows: “‘ Fellow Christians of Colos- 
sae, be careful of your conduct toward those not 
of the household of the faith. Watch your words. 
Temper your speech with love, letting no oppor- 
tunity pass in order that you may persuade many 
to become disciples of Jesus Christ.” 

Occasionally one hears even Christians say, “I 
don’t care whether people like my conduct or not. 
It’s nobody’s business but my own, what I do or 
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what I say.” But no first-century Christian ever 


thought or acted on that principle. They cared 
very much what others thought of their conduct, 
and especially were they anxious that their actions 
should impress favourably those hostile to their 
Saviour. It was this concern for others—this 
gentle, kindly conduct of the early Christians— 
that won converts by the tens of thousands. 

“Let your speech be always with grace.” 
Gracious speech possesses both charm and power. 
Forsooth, “a word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” True it is that a 
fool’s mouth is his destruction, and his lips are 
the snare of his soul. The Bible is a veritable 
storehouse of teachings on the wise use of the 
tongue; and the climax of such teaching is that of 
James, the Lord’s brother, who affirms that it is 
easier to tame a tiger than the tongue. Whoever 
has learned to control his speech has come far 
toward self-mastery. By our speech are we 
judged daily. There are, of course, persons of 
affability and suavity of manner whose lives be- 
neath the surface are unworthy; but they are the 
exception. There are persons of ruggedly noble 
character whose speech is rough and ungracious; 
but they are not many. Graciousness of speech . 
and courtesy of manner are greatly to be desired. 
Fitly spoken words are better than letters of com- 
mendation; they are their own testimonies and ref- 
erences. 
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Said a great preacher of many years’ experience: 
“Tn fifty years I have not known a cynical or 
fault-finding Christian who led a single soul to 
Christ.” Gracious speech implies everything that 
is good and true and beautiful in the use of words. 
For one thing, it implies speaking the truth in 
love. It is profitable to imagine the effect of the 
gracious speech of the Christians at Colossae 
upon the pagan residents. They were impressed 
by what they saw and heard. No story of scandal 
was upon the lips of the Christian company, no 


_ profanity or blasphemy; only gracious, courteous, 


and timely words, such as strengthened, encour- 
aged, and edified. 

“ Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt.” That is a sprightly sentence, a 
pungent phrase, “‘ seasoned with salt.” Christians 
of all people ought to be interesting. A dull dis- 
ciple of Christ is an anomaly. But there is a 
difference between a sprightly speech and choleric 
conversation. Alas! some people season their 
speech with pepper or tabasco sauce. They actu- 
ally delight in speech with smarts and stings; they 
do so love to employ words that scorch and burn. 
The Christian ideal is a man or woman who never 
needlessly offends or hurts a fellow mortal by 
unkind or ill-tempered speech. The apostle here 
commends stimulating speech, thought-inciting 
words. 

Much conversation, though not necessarily evil 
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in character, may become so through persistent 
inanity. It is not constructive; it does not build 
up; it is flaccid and devoid of nourishment. There 
is no nutrition in it. It is a kind of verbal 
skimmed-milk diet. A Christian’s conversation 
ought to be rich unto edification. Alfred Tenny- 
son once visited at the home of two sisters who 
were devout Methodists. They met him at the 
door and he said to them, “ What is the news?” 
They answered, ‘‘ No news but that Jesus Christ 
died for sinners.” ‘“ Ah,” replied the poet, “ that 
is old news and good news and new news.” 
Perennially fresh and possessing the charm of 
novelty is the Gospel story to those who have been 
born from above. The mind of Jesus Christ will, 
if we permit it, transfigure even our most com- 
monplace conversations and invest them with a 
sure immortality. There are many members of 
churches who wax eloquent in praise of the latest 
book or the newest drama, who find it exceedingly 
difficult to impart any warmth or contribute any 
brilliance to a conversation on religion. Their 
trouble is not lack of fluency, but lack of spiritual- 
ity. They do not read the Bible. They are not 
given to prayer. They are church members, but 
not Christians save in a surface sense of the name. 
The apostle exhorts the young Christians to let 
no corrupt communications proceed from out of 
their mouths. Foul speech is an index to a soiled 
soul. Corrupt speech in man or woman is a sad 
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commentary on his inner thoughts. When one 
begins to relish a “broad” joke or a salacious 
story, he may well consider the state of his heart 
and straightway begin a renovating process. 

Here is a prescription for speech that is spirit- 
ual, that builds up, that becomes Christian men 
and women as a rose becomes the bush on which it 
grows: Season your conversation with salt: the 
salt of commonsense, the salt of affection, the 
salt of truth, the saving salt of a genuine good 
humour. 

“That ye may know how ye ought to answer 
each one.’’ The young Christians may be asked 
many questions; some of them would be perplex- 
-ing, some vexatious; and all would open a door 
of opportunity for the Christian religion. Simon 
Peter, in his first epistle, third chapter, fifteenth 
verse, has. something to say about “ being ready 
always to give answer to every man that asketh 
you a reason concerning a hope that is within 
you, yet with meekness and fear.” A great deal 
depends upon the right word at the right time with 
the right accent. So much depends upon a wise 
answer to a hard or a foolish question. When a 
man has a great cause at stake he may well pray to 
know how to answer his critics so he may make 
friends for that cause. Paul was himself an adept 
at gracious speech seasoned with salt, knowing 
how he ought to answer each one. A supreme ex- 
ample of his tact is found in the twenty-sixth 
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chapter of Acts, where in chains he made his de- 
fence before King Herod Agrippa and his wife 
Bernice and Governor Festus. Open your Bibles 
and read Paul’s speech on that dramatic occasion, 
as a commentary on this text. Observe the gra- 
cious and courteous introduction: “I think myself 
happy, King Agrippa, that I am to make my de- 
fence before thee this day touching all the things 
whereof I am accused by the Jews: especially 
because thou art expert in all customs and ques- 
tions which are among the Jews: wherefore I be- 
seech thee to hear me patiently.” 

Observe also the salt with which Paul seasoned 
that address! how he establishes a point of contact 
with the king by his emphasis on the fact that 
the Jews had long cherished the hope of the Mes- 
siah. ‘‘ And concerning this hope I am accused 
by the Jews, O king! Why is it judged incredible 
with you, if God doth raise the dead?” 

O, that speech was seasoned with salt through 
and through. It was anything but stale or in- 
sipid. There was not a dull sentence in it. It sets 
one’s ears tingling to read it. What must it have 
been to have heard it! And that great speech of 
Paul’s was interrupted. Festus was astonished. 
He could not understand the speaker’s impas- 
sioned eloquence; he believed he was insane; and 
in the very midst of Paui’s defence Festus cried 
out with a loud voice, “ Paul, thou art mad; thy 
much learning is turning thee mad.’ With cour- 
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teous forbearance Paul answered, “I am not mad, 
most excellent Festus; but speak forth words of 
truth and soberness. For the king knoweth of 
these things, unto whom also I speak freely. . . . 
King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou believest’”? And the proud He- 
rodian answered disdainfully, ‘“ With but little 
persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Chris- 
tian.”’ As if to say, “ Paul, you think you can 
make me a Christian by one speech. Do you actu- 
ally believe that you can make me, Herod Agrippa, 
a follower of the crucified Nazarene by a single 
sermon?” 

Now mark well the wise and tactful answer that 
the apostle made. He put the better construction 
on the words of the king and answered with vast 
tenderness: “I would to God, that whether with | 
little or with much, not thou only, but also all that 
hear me this day, might become such as I am, 
except these bonds.” One wonders if Agrippa 
ever quite forgot those gracious words of the 
prisoner of the Lord. It is pleasant to surmise 
that in the dark and tragic days that befell the 
king, the memories of those words, like the solemn 
tones of a great bell, summoned his soul to the 
worship of the Highest. 

“Let your speech be always with grace.” For 
the sake of Christ, the Colossian Christians were 
to consider the words of their mouths that they 
might be acceptable both to the non-Christians 
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and to those who were already of the household of 
the faith. Aptly, indeed, does such counsel apply 
to all of us modern followers of the Christ. It 
is more important to watch your tongue than to 
watch your step. Not only so, but the former is 
the more difficult of the two. Silence is sometimes 
golden, and it will often be the part of wisdom not 
merely to speak with courtesy or with grace, but 
to withhold any utterances at all. 

In a certain city the minister of an important 
church tried in vain to interest a young attorney 
and his wife in religious things. They were not 
openly hostile to religion, yet they everywhere con- 
ducted themselves as if the Church of Christ were 
not in existence. The minister, after several years 
of service in that city, was called to a larger church 
in a larger city; and some months after he began 
his work in the new field he discovered that the 
lawyer and his wife had removed to the same town. 
The minister experienced some misgivings when 
he made this discovery. The young couple were 
attractive and had a faculty of making themselves 
the centre of a wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. The minister feared the couple would at- 
tract and lead away from the church some of the 
young people in whom he was deeply interested. 
Greatly to his surprise the lawyer and his wife be- 
came regular attendants at church services and 
very active members of the Sunday School. A 
complete change had taken place in their lives. 
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The minister accepted the miracle without asking 
for explanation, but one day he and the lawyer 
were thrown together, and this was the story the 
young attorney told the minister: 

“T think we were proud of our indifference to 
the church,’ he began. “Our idea of life was 
to do our daily work faithfully and then to amuse 
ourselves. At first our married life was happy. 
Then, I don’t know how, we began to drift apart. 
No one suspected it; we never admitted it to our- 
selves until one morning after we had been out 
late to some social festivity. I suppose we were 
nervously tired from the excitement and our ef- 
forts to appear natural before our friends. Over 
the breakfast table the storm broke. We rehearsed 
petty incidents that had led up to the present state 
of affairs, sketched boldly the undesirable charac- 
teristics we had discovered in each other, and for 
the first time openly spoke of a legal separation. 
Then I got up to go to my office. I hurried into 
the library to get a book, and there stood face to 
face with three women of your former church who 
had come to interest my wife in some charitable 
object and whose arrival the maid had neglected to 
announce. These women admitted that they had 
heard all we said and had hoped to slip out unseen. 
Then each woman in turn promised for the sake of 
Christ and the church never to repeat the words 
she had overheard. We did not believe that those 
promises would be kept. We waited for a change 
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in the attitude of our friends; to those not our 
friends the spoken thoughts we had hurled at each 
other would be savoury morsels of scandal. ‘ For 
the sake of Christ and the church,’ I found myself 
repeating again and again. A year passed—a 
year of such watching and waiting as few young 
people, I hope, have ever known. It brought my 
wife and myself together in a forgiving, enduring 
love. At last we had to believe that the promises 
that had been made had all been kept. Through 
the church we were saved from disaster. In re- 
turn we have given ourselves into the keeping of 
Christ and His church.” 

“Walk in wisdom toward them that are with- 
out, redeeming the time.”’ 

“Let your speech be always with grace, sea- 
soned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to 
answer each one.” 

Who of us but has need to pray the old and 
familiar petition, “Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in 
Thy sight, O Lord, my Rock and my Redeemer.” 


XX 


CONDUCT OF CHRISTIANS IN TIME OF 
WAR * 


“Be at peace among yourselves.” 
—I Thessalonians 5: 13. 


“Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer 
each one.”—Colossians 4:6. 


“Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.”—Matthew 16: 24, 25. 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself.’—John 12: 32. 


“Love your enemies and pray for them that per- 
secute you.’—Matthew 5: 44. 


N his oration on the death of Lincoln, Henry 
Ward Beecher produced a paragraph of singu- 
lar impressiveness. The great preacher de- 

scribed with dramatic solemnity the dazed and 
bewildered state of the American people as the 
shadow of the tragedy fell darkly over the entire 
country. Said Mr. Beecher, “ Citizens were like 
men awakened at midnight by an earthquake, and 
bewildered to find everything they were accus- 
tomed to trust wavering and falling. The very 
* Preached Sunday morning, April 29, 1917. 
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earth was no longer solid. The first feeling was 
the least. Men waited to get straight to feel. 
They wandered in the streets as if groping after 
some impending dread or undeveloped sorrow, or 
some one to tell them what ailed them. Every 
virtuous household in the land felt as if its first 
born were gone. Men were bereaved and walked 
for days as if a corpse lay unburied in their 
dwelling. There was nothing else to think of. 


' They could speak of nothing but that; and yet of 


that they could speak only falteringly. All busi- 
ness was laid aside. Pleasure forgot to smile. 
The city for nearly a week ceased to roar. The 
great Leviathan lay down and was still. Even 
avarice stood still, and greed was strangely moved 
to generous sympathy and universal sorrow.” 
Such solemn figures are necessary to de- 
scribe the emotions of our citizenry during 
these days in which we are tried as by fire. Order 
has fled before the face of chaos. The great 
world war grows both in area and intensity and in 
the events of a day involves a hundred million 
more people in its thraldom. Amid such almost 
universal turmoil and sorrow the Church of Christ 
has entered the Garden of Gethsemane. To all 
Christians who take the teachings of Jesus seri- 
ously there is travail of soul and the silent treading 
of the wine press. We try to force ourselves to 
believe that it is a dream; and we long for the 
wakening time in order to escape the horror of it 
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all. Alas, it is not a dream! The waste, the 
carnage, the suffering—they are only too real. 
And now after months of suspense our beloved 
America has entered the world conflict. The coun- 
try is calling her sons to the colours. The flag 
floats from pole and staff, it streams from win- 
dows, it is entwined over doorways and about 
columns. The sound of martial music falls sharp 
and clear upon our ears. For all citizens these are 
solemn days. For the church it is a season of 
sackcloth and ashes. It is Lenten season for 
Christendom. It is a time for reflection for the 
Church of Christ the world over. Followers of 
the Prince of Peace, what is our duty these days? 
Subjects of the Swordless Sovereign, what should 
be our conduct during these purgatorial days and 
weeks and months? It is to offer some sugges- 
tions that may be timely and helpful that I have 
selected this subject. About some phases of Chris- 
tian conduct there may be a division of opinion; 
but concerning certain fundamental things the duty 
of sincere followers of the Christ is plain and 
simple withal. 

I. It 1s NECESSARY THAT WE CHARITABLY AC- 
CEPT THE FACT THAT THERE IS A CONSCIENTIOUS 
DIFFERENCE AMONG CHRISTIANS IN THEIR ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD WAR. There are those who cannot 
conscientiously bear arms at all, and who accept 
unreservedly the doctrine of entire non-resistance. 
They are in the minority, but they are a noble com- 
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pany. This is the attitude of the Friends or Quak- 
ers, of the Seventh Day Adventists, and a few in- 
dividuals in all Christian communions. Such 
questions as, “Can a man be a Christian and a 
soldier?” have been raised in every war since the 
Christian era dawned. Some of the early disciples 
of Christ were drawn from the ranks of the 
military, and some threw down their arms and re- 
fused to fight because they believed it was contrary 
to the law of Christ. Tolstoy is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of non-resistance, and the influence of his 
life and writings is very great and destined to he 
greater still. One cannot but respect, even though 
he does not share the views of the Christians who 
accept literally here and now the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

There are other Christians equally sincere who 
are unable to accept this literal view of Christ’s 
teaching. Their difficulty is that while one may 
accept this standard for himself and refuse to an- 
swer blow to blow when attacked, another principle 
is involved when in His presence the weak and 
helpless are brutally assaulted. Bishop Greer, at 
the annual meeting of the Church Peace Union, 

expressed what is in the minds of many when be- 
fore accepting the nomination for another term 
as chairman, he made a statement to the assembly. 
In substance he said, “I shall not undertake to 
say what I should do if a thug rushed on me, 
threatening to kill me; but I trust I should let 
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the thug kill me rather than make any effort to 
kill him. I think that is Christian. It is my de- 
liberate thought now that it would be better to be 
slain than to become the murderer of another 
man in my own defence. But if I saw a big brute 
of a man slinking up to attack my two little grand- 
daughters I should kill him if I could, and thirik 
I had done God’s service. That seems to me the 
Christian obligation resting on man for the help 
of the helpless. He can endure anything for him- 
self, but helpless wards who are entrusted to his 
care he is bound to defend to the extent of any 
necessary violence. And what applies to a man in 
his personal responsibility I think applies to all 
men of a nation. [ama peace man only with the 
qualifications thus implied.” On this platform 
the Church Peace Union re-elected the Bishop as 
chairman. 

Still again, one must concede that all wars are 
not alike in purpose. There are wars and wars: 
some of conquest, and glory; others in behalf of 
the oppressed and the long wronged. Ideally and 
ultimately, the Christian state must not resort to 
force. Practically, however, Christianity has had 
to live in a militant atmosphere. Believing and 
teaching the rule of love instead of force, Chris- 
tians have been compelled to recognize the reign 
of force. As society is now constituted it is doubt- 
ful if any individual can be fully Christian be- 
cause the state is not yet wholly Christian. Fully 
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orbed Christianity is not possible in a society only 
partially regenerated. In such circumstances the 
earnest disciple of Jesus has to do the best he can. 
Perhaps it is not too much to claim that a majority 
of Christians everywhere, even those who bear 
arms, do not regard armaments as a permanent 
part of Christian society, but as a temporary means 
to be laid aside at the first possible opportunity. 
In times of crisis like the present there is some 
service for every Christian to render, whatever 
may be his personal attitude toward war. Thus 
twenty-three prominent Quakers living in New 
York City recently issued a statement “ to Friends 
_and others.” In this thoughtful document occurs 
the following paragraph: ‘“‘ There will be work for 
Friends and other lovers of peace. We can serve 
in various capacities without hatred or animus; 
and we hope the time is near when all peoples 
shall be free of autocratic ambitions and militar- 
ism, and will co-operate in maintaining peace in 
the world. The members of the Society of Friends 
will give this Government their hearty, unwaver- 
ing support in the war.” 

There are many ways in which Christendom 
may serve God and man when the black night of 
war settles down like a funeral pall over every- 
thing. There is the tender ministry of the Red 
Cross in field and hospital. There is the need 
of safeguarding the morals of young men in mili- 
tary training camps. There is the important mat- 
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ter of food conservation. There is some high serv- 
ice for every loyal citizen to render in time of war. 
This is not a time for recrimination or indictments, 
for controversy or debate among Christians. Let 
each one do what his conscience approves and 
grant to his fellow Christians the same freedom. 
The words of Paul to the Thessalonians apply 
to Christians everywhere today, “Be at peace 
among yourselves.” 

II. BE KINDLY CONSIDERATE TOWARD THOSE 
AMERICANS WHOSE RACIAL TIES PLACE THEM IN 
AN EMBARRASSING POSITION. It is difficult for us 
who are American born to appreciate fully the 
delicate and perplexing position that foreign born 
citizens must occupy in this present crisis. Their 
traditions, inheritance, and in some cases their 
early environments are radically different from 
those who are American born. For the greater 
part these citizens are suffering mental agony and 
Gethsemane is their portion. As one such citizen 
expressed it, “ I look upon Germany as my mother 
and upon America as my wife. I love them both, 
but since I must choose between the two I stand 
by my wife and will protect her with every drop 
of blood and every ounce of strength that I pos- 
sess.” 

There is great need that there be a sympathetic 
understanding among native Americans of the 
position of German born citizens at this hour. 
It is good to believe that a majority of them are 
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loyal to the land of their adoption and are ready 
to sacrifice possessions and life if need be for the 
principles of democracy and the flag that protects 
them. The average German-American has had 
nothing to do with the militaristic development of 
the Fatherland throughout the past fifty years. 
Nor should a nation or people be condemned for 
the diabolic acts of a few individuals. It is well 
for us to remember these days the patriotism and 
courage of General Rosecrans and Franz Sigel 
during the Civil War, and likewise the service of 
Carl Schurz in Senate and Cabinet. 

The noble words of President Wilson should find 
a cordial response in every Christian heart: “We 
shall happily still have an opportunity to prove 
that friendship is our daily attitude and guides our 
actions toward the millions of men and women of 
German birth and native sympathy who live among 
us and share our life, and we shall be proud to 
prove it toward all who are in fact loyal to their 
neighbours and to the Government in the hour of 
test. They are most of them as true and loyal 
Americans as if they had never known any other 
fealty or allegiance.” 

We do well to distinguish between German- 
American sentiment before the entrance of Amer- 
ica into the war and since. There is a vast dif- 
ference. Thus a German-American proprietor of 
a restaurant who before America’s declaration of 
war was a sturdy defender of the Fatherland and 
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is now the soul of loyalty to the Stars and Stripes, 
explained to a friend his change of heart: “ My 
little Hulda,’ he said, “she goes to the public 
schools. They teach her to pledge allegiance to 
the flag. They teach her to sing songs about her 
country. It is the only flag she knows and the 
only country she knows, and she comes home here 
to us and she says, ‘Our country will win; won’t 
it, father?’ And I answer, ‘Sure!’ Germany can 
offer me nothing, it can offer my Hulda nothing. 
What becomes of this country now, I do not care 
_so much. I have had more than half my race. 
Things cannot happen to me now. But my Hulda 
has not yet had her race. Her whole life comes 
yet. And her life comes with this United States. 
It is the only country she knows; it is the only 
flag she loves. If I wish for success for the ene- 
mies of the United States, then I wish that this 
country that holds the future of my Hulda shall 
be ruined. And that I cannot wish, because I am a 
father. We Germans came to this country seeking 
many things that we did not have at home. A\I- 
ways fathers want to leave things better for their 
children. I think always now for my Hulda— 
what she shall have, what opportunities, what her 
future shall be. And how, I ask myself, shall she 
have her future if the country she knows is beaten 
down? And so I hope that the United States will 
win—because of my Hulda, who comes to me and 
says, ‘Our country will win, won’t it, father?’ ” 


i. 
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‘There should be no needless wounding of feel- 
ings by coarse or inflammatory speech these days. 
In private and public speech our patriotic orators 
can find abundant material in fact, logic, and 
anecdote without resorting to jingo jests or pillory- 
ing foreign born citizens. It is more important 


_ just now to watch your tongue than it is to 
watch your step. It is a time for forbearance, 


for level-headedness, and for sympathy. Citizens 
of the United States representing every race, by 
the declaration of war, have been cast into one 
great melting pot and the fires of a new national 
unity, let us hope, will soon fuse us into one great 
loyal body distinguished by a solidarity lasting 


and glorious altogether. With peculiar fitness, an 


exhortation of Paul’s to the Colossians applies to 
us in our relation to foreign born Americans; and 
indeed, it applies to our citizenship as a whole: 
“Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to an- 
swer each one.” 

III, It BEHOOVES US TO CULTIVATE THE SPIRIT 
OF SACRIFICE AND SELF-DENIAL AND THUS FIND 
FELLOWSHIP WITH THE SUFFERING MILLIONS 
ACROSS THE SEA. The sacrificial spirit in modern 
Christianity is not outstanding. Here and there, 
of course, are notable exceptions; but the rank and 
file of the church is complacent, ease loving, lack- 
ing enthusiasm in missionary passion. A missing 
note in modern discipleship of Christ has been that 
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of the heroic, while alas! the idea of renuncia- 
tion is abhorrent to multitudes who wear Christ’s 
name. Today all the countries involved in war 
are manifesting a spirit of sacrifice that is as 
touching as it is heroic. In France nearly every 
woman is in black. Death has visited practically 
every home, and in numerous instances not only 
once but thrice. Gone are the frivolities, the lux- 
uries, the gaieties from the cafés and boulevards 
of Paris. Renunciation is the rule, not the ex- 
ception in France; and her citizenry have willingly 
laid their all upon the altar of the Republic. 
Women who before the war were unused to la- 
bour, have taken the places of men in field and 
store and shop, not only uncomplainingly but 
gladly, willingly, grateful for the privilege of serv- 
ing France. The finest manhood of the countries — 
at war has perished in trench and on battlefield. 
One has only to pick up a publication from Can- 
ada or the British Isles and scan the notices of 
deaths at the battle fronts, or look upon the por- 
traits of dead heroes, to know something of the 
sacrifice of superb manhood. 

I recently read with deep interest a copy of 
“The Caledonian,” published in New York, and 
devoted to Scotch traditions and history. The 
obituary notices of heroes from the land of the 
heather who fell in death upon the battlefield 
greatly moved me. I observed in particular the 
picture and brief sketch of a young captain killed 
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August 4, 1916, a Rhodes Scholarship man, and 
the honour man of his class. It was a youngish, 
handsome face that looked out from that page; a 
proud mother’s son, to whom life had held every- 
thing that is precious. And yet, at twenty-nine 
years of age his vigorous, manly body was blown 
into shreds by the explosion of a shell. He is 
only one of many. We of the United States must 
duplicate in some definite way the sacrificial spirit 
of our Allies. We shall have to think more seri- 
ously of life, nor count any sacrifice too costly. 
We shall have to give less time and place to frivoli- 
ties, to ease, to luxury, and to sport. If by Amer: 
ica’s participation in this world war permanent 
peace shall dawn at last, then indeed not a mother 
or father in the land should shrink from offering 
upon such an altar our noblest young manhood. 
But our sacrifices are more likely to be of an- 
other kind, though we must be prepared to give life 
itself if necessary. There needs to be plainer liv- 
ing and higher thinking; there must be more 
economy .and less extravagance. We must enter 
into fellowship in the suffering of our brothers 
and sisters over the sea. Great Britain with her 
mammoth war debt, has done five times as much 
for Belgium as has America free from war debt, 
and making enormous sums of money. 

Little children in Europe by the tens of thou- 
sands are dying of hunger. There is no milk for 
multitudes of babies. Thousands upon thousands 
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are homeless. Clothing and fuel are in many 
cases as serious a problem as food. The civilian 
population of half the world at this hour is un- 
derfed and the problem grows more serious daily. 

There must be a real fellowship of our Ameri- 
can people with those whose sacrifice is so com- 
plete. Such high fellowship will do us great good. 
We need a baptism of sacrificial ministrations for 
our own and the world’s good. Especially is there 
a need of a larger loyalty and a deeper consecra- 
tion on the part of church members to the great 
Head of the Church. In time of war the hope of 
religion is needed more sorely than at any other 
time. Members of churches should be in their 
places in the House of God both at the morning 
and evening services on the Lord’s Day. The op- 
portunities to comfort and relieve want and suf- 
fering are manifold. The very crisis that is upon 
us is additional reason for new sacrifices and 
larger devotion. A Christian who deserts his post 
of duty in such a period as this is disloyal to the 
Christ in the neediest hour of His Church. Now 
if ever we must take Jesus’ teaching seriously. 
Now if ever we must have fellowship with Him in 
sacrificial gifts for the work at home and 
abroad. The necessary retrenchment that all of 
us will have to make must not begin at the House 
of God. Our meagre gifts for definite Christian 
work should be the last, not the first to show the 
marks of reduction. Retrenchment must begin 
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with our luxuries, our frivolities, our superabun- 
dances and excesses—the things we can get along 
without and be the better for the renunciation. 

Every word of Mr. Lloyd George’s call to sac- 
rifice can be applied to us. “Let no man, no 
woman in this crisis of the nation’s fate, through 
indolence, greed, avarice, or selfishness, fail. Let 
no money be squandered in luxury and indulgence 
which can be put into the fight and which counts 
—every penny of it; every ounce has counted in 
this struggle. Do not waste it, do not throw it 
away; put it here to help the valour of our brave 
young boys. Back them up! Let every one con- 
tribute to assist them, with greater pride in it 
than in costly garments.” 

The great law of discipleship as laid down by 
the Christ Himself applies most intimately to the 
Christian forces of America in these trying hours: 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross and follow me. For 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and who- 
soever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 

IV. DIFFICULT THOUGH IT MAY BE AMIDST 
THE LOUD ALARM OF WAR, WE MUST CHERISH 
THE NOBLE PATRIOTISM OF PEACE. Whilst our na- 
tion prepares for war it is our bounden duty as 
Christian men and women to think peace and talk 
peace. This is a time for apostolic optimism. 
Christianity has not collapsed; it has only been 
stunted in growth. It has not broken down; it has 
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not yet been builded up. This is a day for the 
faith of an Isaiah who, living in a time when war 
was the natural order, raised his voice and pro- 
claimed the day when nations should beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks and should not learn war any more. 
O, this is an hour for the fortitude of a Jeremiah 
whose lot it was to preach righteousness when the 
ears of the people were stopped and deaf to his 
prophetic voice. Think you that it took no courage 
for him to raise his voice in hopeful strain and to 
proclaim in the midst of awful gloom: “ The voice 
of joy, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom, and the voice of the bride, the voice 
of them that shall say, Praise the Lord of hosts: 
for the Lord is good, for his mercy endureth for- 
ever; and of them that shall bring the sacrifice of 
praise into the house of the Lord. For I will 
cause to return the captivity of the land, as at the 
first, saith the Lord.” 

Christendom must not lose its idealism. Every- 
thing is at stake. There is balm in Gilead, there 
is a Great Physician there. We must be dreaming 
of the light in the very shadows of the night. We 
must dream of peace even in the midst of war. 
We must not in desperation dissolve our peace 
parliaments or desecrate our peace palaces. We 
shall have use for them in the grander era whose 
dawn is now streaking the eastern sky with hope. 
Like those heroic souls who, hating traffic in hu- 
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man flesh, raised their voices in protestation 
against slavery and predicted its overthrow, in a 
day when the masses of mankind believed the in- 
stitution could never be uprooted from our soil, 
so should Christian men and women think of 
peace and her victories while martial music fills 
the air. In the spirit of Neal Dow and Frances 
E. Willard who, when the liquor traffic was all 
but general and accepted by the multitudes, as here 
to stay, proclaimed confidently an era of temper- 
ance, so should disciples of Christ plersistently 
urge the beatitude of peace. Line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, year in and year out, lift up 
the standard of the Swordless Prince. The prom- 
ise is of Him: “ And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto myself.” 


“The dreamers wait. What can the spirit urge 
Against the madness of this sorry day? 
How shall the timid form of Peace emerge 
Unless the marshals let the dreamers say, 
And they are few and most forsaken, Lord, 
Who spoke and suffered for their human hope. 


“Preserve for us, O God, the voice of those 
Who, towering above the tempest, speak not yet 
With audibleness; the howling battle blows 
Their protest back into their faces wet 
With tears of helplessness and huge regret. 
Preserve them for the time when their calm word 
Above the ruinous carnage may be heard. 
For dreams are stronger than armies in the end. 


“Old savage men may tear the face of Truth, 
Decree: ‘There stands your foeman, here your friend,’ 
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Declare their bloody wars that slaughter youth— 
Ah, Youth, old as the world, is not so wise! 


“The serpent voice fashions the hearts for hate, 
Sets down a rule of war, a rune of lies 
That have no right at all—the dreamers wait, 
Remembering the precept and the plan, 
The changeless laws that angry men forget, 
The just and splendid destiny of man 
We quarrelling children must acknowledge yet.” 


V. FINALLY THE CRISIS THAT IS UPON US 
CALLS FOR CHRISTIANS EVERYWHERE TO PRAY 
MUCH AND PASSIONATELY FOR THE MIND OF 
Jesus Curist. Why pray for peace? Why pray 
for anything? Let David Livingstone answer the 
question: “The Almighty knows His mind about 
me, and over that I need not concern myself. His 
mind is unalterable because He is all perfect. 
What I have to do is to find out by obedience what 
that mind is and make it my own.” 

Prayer is as a searchlight on the soul. Sincere, 
passionate prayer deals death blows at selfishness, 
greed, and avarice. As men and women pray to 
do God’s will as revealed in Jesus Christ straight- 
way a channel opens through which a flood of 
spiritual power pours in upon their lives, driving 
out wrath, envyings, foolish pride, and selfishness; 
and establishing in their stead peace, mercy, jus- 
tice, and love. How beneficent would be the re- 
sult if tens of thousands should continue, like their 
Saviour, all night in prayer at critical junctures 
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of national affairs! Christians everywhere should 
bend every effort to make this the last war 
of history. The church is in the Gethsemane of 
sorrow now, but if it triumph it must also linger 
in the Gethsemane of prevailing prayer. 

We must pray for our enemies. We must pray 
for those millions who “ know not what they do” 
save that their rulers command them to fight. In 
an era when bitterness and hate flourish like a 
green bay tree, it becomes us to pray for the mind 
of the Master. Instead of hymns of hate, let us 
sing the songs of Zion. 

We must pray for peace because in so praying 
we shall perforce work for peace. As we turn 
to God confessing our dependence upon Him, we 
shall come to know His dependence upon us and 
that He works out His will through us only as we 
vield ourselves to Him, vessels meet for His use. 
Peace will come only to bless the world when 
mankin1 is willing to do God’s will as set forth 
in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The sensible remark of President Lincoln in 
the dark days of the sixties is worth remembering 
now. To a group of ministers who expressed to 
him the hope that all lovers of the Union would 
pray to God to be on their side, he answered, 
“Our need is to be sure that we are on God's 
side.” Surely this is our need today. Which 
is God’s side? The side of right is always God’s 
side. In the light of our President’s address to 
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Congress, the purpose of our nation’s participa- 
tion in the world war is declared to be unselfish 
and only for the cause of liberty and the spirit of 
democracy the world over. It is a high and noble 
declaration such as even the most radical opponent 
of war must concede. Our country enters the 
world conflict with no thought of conquest, addi- 
tional territory, nor indemnities. There is a deep 
difference between this purpose, this lofty pro- 
gramme, and the militaristic ideals and imperial 
designs of old world monarchies. And in the light 
of such a contrast let every Christian decide how 
best he can serve his God, his country, and gener- 
ations yet unborn. 

There may have been darker days than these 
in the history of the world, and sadder seasons for 
mankind; but it is doubtful if there ever was a 
period when more momentous issues were at stake. 
An old world is in the throes of death and a new 
world is being born. The death wail of the one 
mingles with the birth cries of the other. At this 
hour Emerson’s words are strangely appropriate: 


“God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 
Up to my ears each morning brings 
The outrages of the poor.” 


Is it possible that the God of Jesus Christ cares 
not how this issue shall turn? Has He forgotten 
us? Has He abandoned the world? Has He for- 
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saken His children? Are we as sheep without a 
shepherd? These questions rise in our minds and 
tarry with us through the night. God answers 
them in strange ways: sometimes by parable, 
sometimes by analogy, sometimes by means of a 
little child. Thus He answered me the other day 
while I pondered over the issues of the hour. 

My train had stopped at a station in Indiana. 
Directly across the street I observed a baby just 
learning to walk. The child was a year and a half 
old, or thereabouts. He toddled along with the 
awkward grace of a little child. He was not at all 
sure of himself. Every step was an adventure, 
and it was not clear that he would be able to make 
any progress. I watched him with interest. He 
was so little and helpless. He looked about with 
wonderment and I tried to imagine what he saw. 
That city block to this childish vision was im- 
mense, it was a continent in area. The cement 
walk seemed to stretch to the end of the world. 
And the trees, surely they touched the sky. And 
the strange men and women that passed, how big 
and rough and queer they looked! The horse 
trotting along the street, hitched to a buggy, what 
a terrifying animal, how big and wild! The little 
fellow’s eyes turned toward our train and rested 
in frankest astonishment on the engine which 
stood panting and hissing like some living thing. 
What a monster in his eyes! O, how big and 
full of strange and fearful objects the world was 
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to him! And yet that little child was not afraid, 
for just back of him and close to him, and 
watching him constantly, was the little fel- 
low’s father, and the child knew he was there 
and was heartened. Once when the little toddler 
almost fell his father reached out and caught him 
in his arms, held him close to his bosom, and then 
set him down again. And once as the wee laddie 
took his queer wabbly steps he reached out a hand 
backward in the direction he knew his father 
must be, and lo! his father took that little hand 
in his and steadied his small son and kept him 
from falling. 

What a parable of the human race, and of God 
our Heavenly Father! Does any one believe that 
the world as we see it at this hour is any more 
fearful and strange and mysterious than the world 
that a little child first looks out upon and into 
whose mysteries it ventures with weak and fal- 
tering baby feet? Are not we children crying in 
the night with no language but a cry? Ah, but 
the heart of faith cannot despair! Our Heavenly 
Father knows. By faith we sense His presence, 
and as we reach out toward Him the Everlasting 
Arms are thrown about us, and in their sustaining 
power we meet our God in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


“OQ Love Divine, that stooped to share, 
Our sharpest pangs, our bitterest tear; 
On Thee we cast each earth-born care; 
We smile at pain while Thou art near. 
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“On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love Divine, forever dear; 
Content to suffer while we know, 
Living and dying, Thou art near.” 


Father of Mercies and God of All Comfort, 
with whom there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning, we rest our weary souls in 
Thee. In the midst of world disaster and wreck 
of all that men deem secure, we draw nigh unto 
Thee trustfully, hopefully, and in contrition of 
heart. Thou and Thou alone canst deliver us from 
despair and despondency. Thou who didst not fail 
Abraham will not fail us. Thou who assuaged 
the grief of David will dry our tears. Thou who 
didst keep the heart of Jesus in perfect peace will 
in the day of trouble hide us in Thy pavilion. O 
Father, we confess our utter need of Thee. 
Strengthen our wavering purposes to follow the 
gleam. Turn us back from pursuing false gods. 
Stay our disposition to become panic-stricken 
and our tendency to abandon all that we have 
counted dear, just because the dark night has 
come upon us so overwhelmingly. Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul? Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise Him who is the light of my coun- 
tenance and my God. 

God of our Fathers, bless our country which 
has such dire need of Thee as we pass through the 
ordeal of fire. Be Thou the Stay of those who 
carry the responsibility of public office. Be Thou 
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the Guide and Support of the President of these 
United States during this season of solemn and 
epochal decisions. Grant him light and leading 
amidst the perplexities and difficulties that harass 
him on all sides. May our citizenry cherish the 
patriotism of peace amidst the preparations for 
war. 

O help us all to preserve the faith of Jesus even 
while all about us there is a crumbling and falling 
of what we believed was stable and secure. Raise 
us up dreamers and prophets who will proclaim the 
grander days and the universal brotherhood with 
all the freshness and passion of the prophet of 
Nazareth. We pray for our fellow-citizens of for- 
eign birth whose portion is pain and sorrow in 
these tortuous times which put to test the patriot- 
ism of us all. May we not wound their feelings 
by ill-tempered speech; but may we be considerate, 
patient, and kind. Grant that the fires that light 
up our country now in mighty conflagration may 
but serve to fuse us into a spiritual unity, a people 
whose purpose is to serve the cause of humanity 
and justice everywhere. Bless those whom we 
call our enemies, and help us to think of them as 
brothers still. Hasten the day when hands that 
now grasp guns and swords in mortal combat may 
clasp hands in fraternal warmth. 

We pray also for the suffering millions, the hun- 
gry, the homeless, and the friendless. Move 
Thou upon our hearts until we shall passionately 
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desire fellowship in the world’s sorrow, and thus 
enter into the suffering of our Lord. Strengthen 
-us that we may be able to renounce, if need be, 
much that we have come to think of as necessary 
to our comfort, and so share out of our abundance 
with the needy, the naked, the homeless, and the 
afflicted. Forgive us the sins that separate us 
from Thee and from one another, and amid the 
lurid glow that envelops the world may we discern 
Calvary and ponder anew the mystery and the 
pain He suffered there. In the Name of the 
Saviour of us all. Amen. 
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CHURCH WORK 


The Message of the Disciples for the 
Union of the Church Peter Ainslie 


Including Their Origin and History. By author of ‘*God 
and Me.’’ 12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 


“A noble and much needed book, setting forth with admirable spirit 
the principles and progress of a prophetic movement whose followers 
number more than a million. Never perhaps has this movement 
found a spokesman more scholarly, more appealing, more fully cath- 
olic than Mr, Ainslie, whose lectures are a distinct contribution to the 
literature of Christian union.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


‘The Problem of Lay Leadership 


Ernest Eugene Elliott 


A Companion to ‘‘Making Good in the Local Church.” 
12mo, cloth, net 50c. 


“Timely methods of awakening the interest of men in church work 
and material for the use of men who desire leadership. What is sug- 
gested has been tried, with success. The author seeks to be helpful 

\a time when many are asking, what must we do? What must we 
udtio? What Christian ideal should guide men’s work? What meth- 
ods may we Safely use in realizing it?’’—Facific. 


Making Good in the Local Church 


16mo, boards, net 35c. Ernest Eugene Elliott 


“A little book that is full of helpful and suggestive methods that 
have been successfully used by efficient pastors and church workers. 
It has life and reality, and will prove a genuine help to those who are 
interested in utilizing the forces within their churches, The question 
of the hour is not ‘What to do for our church members,’ but “What to 
do with them,’ and this book helps answer this aerate aap 

—S. S, Times. 


Church Efficiency D. C. Tremaine 
A Study of Methods. 16mo, cloth, net 50c. 


“This small handbook of tried methods is intended to be of use in 
solving the problems of the Church and to be of assistance to pastors 
themselves, Practical suggestions as to how efficient business meth- 
ods can be applied to Church work are given by a pastor who has 
carefully studied the situation.”—Christian Advocate, 


HOMILETICS 


Preacher Problems William T. Moore, D.D. 


The Twentieth Century Preacher at His Work. Second 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, net $1.50. 


“Dr. Moore has placed the whole preaching fraternity under a debt 
of obligation. To young preachers, particularly, it will prove a 
worthy vade mecum. A man of wide as well as long experience in the 
ministry, and in the training of ministers, he has poured into this 
volume of thirty-six chapters his wealth of wisdom gleaned from a 
lifetime.’ —Christian Evangelist. 


MISSIONS AND MISSION LANDS 


Epoch Makers of Modern Missions 
12mo, cloth, net $1.00. Archibald McLean 


“A compactly printed volume of three hundred pages, of both edu- 
cational and inspirational value, comprising well-told biographies of 
Martyn, Judson, Carey, Swartz, Morrison, Moffat, Livingstone, John 
Williams, Bishop Patteson, John Hunt, Duff, James Chalmers, James 
Evans, Verbeck, Horace Tracy Pitkin, and Zenas Sanford Loftis, 
with good portraits of all save the last named. There is an index. 
Likely to rank as a standard in its important and daily widening 
field.”—S, S. Times. 


Where the Book Speaks "Archibald McLean 


or Mission Studies in the Bible. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 


“It is the best book we have yet seen on the Bible as a Missionary 
Book. Epigrammatic in style, interestingly written, and with good 
exegetical skill, the book is strong from beginning to end. 

—Missionary Review of the World. 


With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple 


Susie C. Rijnhart, M.D. 


The Narrative of Events of a Journey into the Closed 
Land. Fully Illustrated from original drawings and pho- 
tos never before published. Illustrated, net $1. 25. 


“One of the most moving stories of modern missionary Saree 
—N. Y. Sun. 


Breaking Down Chinese Walls 


From a Doctor’s Viewpoint. Elliott I. Osgood 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 


“Dr. Osgood for eight years has conducted a hospital and dispen- 
sary at Chu Cheo, China, preaching the Gospel and healing the sick 
in the villages round about. Those who wish to know what a mis- 
sionary family does and how it is done cannot do better than to read 
this most interesting work.”—Christian Work. 


A Message from Batang  2Z-S.Loftis, M.D. 
The Diary of Z. S. Loftis, M.D. Illustrated, net 75c. 


_ “Viewed simply as a book of travels this would be most interesting, 
in the story of the long journey to reach Batang, in Tibet—up the 
Yangtse, first by steamer, then by houseboat, for 2,000 miles; and 
then over the mountains; but when it is the story of a medical mis- 
sionary, eagerly going to his work—a work only reached to die—it is 
entrancing.’’—Christian Advocate. 


In the Land of the Cherry Blossom 


Maude Whitmore Madden 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net 75c. 


_Mrs. Madden, missionary of the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, sets forth the real needs of the Land of the Mikado. Japan has 
all the art and industry she requires but her people are simply hun- 
gering—starving—for soul rest. Shows how some are finding rest, 
how others are seeking, how all are needy, how America must help, 
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